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NOVEMBER SALES $776,050 


OCTOBER SALES 


703 803 


% OF INCREASE 


Executive decisions are often lengthily and arduously 
considered ... but when an instantaneous and accu- 
rate answer is needed — you can count on The “99” 
Calculator That Prints to supply it. 

Every step of every problem is proved as it is printed 
on easy-to-read SIMPLA-TAPE . .. no double-check 
reruns necessary. Automatic multiplication and divi- 
sion, lightning-fast addition or subtraction... with 
automatic Credit Balance. 


A. + 


rR THAT PRINTS 


Did you know that you can buy a “99” Calculator for 
less than $6.50 a week? Call your local Remington 
Rand Office or write for folder C1096, Room 2105, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





You can telephone 
as yOu Cal 


Waikiki Beach in Honoiulu 





lawaii as clearly 
across town 


New underseas telephone cables now link 


United States mainiand and the Hawaiian Isiands 


Another historic advance in com- 
munication service has just been 
completed. 

For years you have been able to 
call Hawaii by radiotelephone. Now 
new telephone cables have been 
added, stretching for 2,400 miles 
under the Pacific Ocean, connect- 
ing the United States mainland 
and Hawaii. 


Added to the present radiotele- 
phone circuits, the new cable 
system provides more and faster 
and better service. It makes it 
possible for you to telephone to 
and from the Hawaiian Islands 
as clearly as you call across your 
own home town. Just give the 
operator your call. 


Bell Telephone System (@) 


KNITTING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


The original certificate of incor- 
poration, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., February 
28, 1885, includes these pro- 
phetic words: “ . and each 
and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with 
each and every other city, town or 
place in said states and countries, 
and also by cable and other appro- 
priate means with the rest of the 
known world as may hereafter 
become necessary or desirable . . .”” 





Melvin Janes, a friendly, sandy-haired man 
in his early forties, may well be the world’s only 
trackwalker with a doctor’s degree. 

Since 1953, Dr. Janes has trudged many a mile 
along railroad tracks from Maine to Texas. His 
mission: to check with his own eyes the killing 
power of a unique railroad-bed weed destroyer. 

Weeds are a menace to railroad men. They are 
a fire hazard; wheels slip on them; they hold 
moisture which rots the ties and undermines the 
roadbed ; they make maintenance difficult. More 
than 50 kinds of weeds grow along the tracks. 
Some die easily and stay dead—but many are 
too tough for ordinary weed killers. 

When Mobil scientists developed a promising 
new oil-based killer-—AGRONYL R—Dr. Janes 
took to the tracks to check it out. It killed the 
weeds, all of them. Moreover, it’s heavy and 
doesn’t blow on to adjacent farmland. It leaves a 
film that discourages new growth (and also helps 
keep the tracks from rusting). 

You can’t buy AGRonyL R herbicide for your 
garden weeds. It wouldn’t work in your home 
sprayer anyway. It was created for a specific job 
—and it does that job without equal. 

In the same way, Dr. Janes and his fellow 
scientists develop countless other MosiL products 
for the special needs of your business, your car, 
your home. Whether it’s a motor oil or a gasoline 
or a gear lubricant, it’s unique in its field. And 
you can depend on its quality—for it is a 
product of Mobil’s master touch in oil. 

For more information about Mobil research 
and development activities, write to Room 2400, 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 150 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL CO., INC. 
Leader in lubrication for 91 years 
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MISSILES REPORT FROM SPACE 
VIA BENDIX TELEMETERING SYSTEMS 


Missiles report their in-flight progress 
by transmitting complex radio signals 
which are received and recorded 
permanently at ground stations. The 
Bendix Pacific Division is America’s 


Bendix Telemeter used in long range missiles 


A thousand products 
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No. 1 source for these telemetering 
systems and they are in use on many 
major missile programs. 

These records give “‘earth-bound”’ 
missile engineers the complete story 
of each flight. As many as 500 dif- 
ferent channels of information can be 
transmitted—such as speed, direc- 
tion, acceleration, roll, vibration and 
temperature which are vital to accu- 
rate evaluation of the missile’s perfor- 
mance. 

In addition to airborne telemeter- 
ing, Pacific Division has developed 
similar reporting and control systems 
known as ELECTRO-SPAN for 
remote functions in industry. Using 
any communication link, these sys- 


Bendix Telemeter Ground Receiving Station 


tems measure and control pumps, 
valves, motors, flow, temperature, 
pressure and liquid level. For infor- 
mation on any telemetering applica- 
tion you are invited to write our 
Pacific Division, North Hollywood, 
California. 
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and the giant punch board 


This is a nuclear reactor. And neu- 
trons from the tons of pure uranium 
metal inserted in these holes produce 
radioisotopes — the strange and won- 
derful prizes of the atomic age. 

While these man-made radioactive 
materials have been available for only 
a short time in commercial quantities, 
they have already found a wide range 
of uses—in industry, in agriculture 
and in medicine where radioisotopes 
have practically replaced radium in 
the treatment of cancer. 

Every day new uses are being found 
for uranium in nuclear power devel- 
opments. To meet these present and 
future needs, Anaconda has developed 
reserves of millions of tons of urani- 
um ore. These reserves, together with 
new ore processing methods pioneered 
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by Anaconda at its Bluewater, New 
Mexico plant, have made Anaconda 
America’s leading producer of ura- 
nium concentrate. 


Other Anaconda products are also 
contributing to the expanding use of 
nuclear energy. Many are used in the 
actual production of radioisotopes, 
while lead—another metal produced 
in large quantity by Anaconda—is em- 
ployed as radiation shielding where- 
ever radioactive material is present. 


Anaconda’s role in nuclear energy 
is typical of the way in which its ex- 
tensive line of non-ferrous metals and 
metal products—the broadest combi- 
nation offered industry today—is con- 
tributing to America’s growth and 
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I’m tempted... 
to get a postage meter!” 


Mr. Smith is the backbone of our 
country, a small businessman. He 
has a small office, and keeps a small 
stock of stamps in a small stamp 
box. Today, with his secretary 

ill and invoices to go out, he ran out 
of stamps. So Mr. S. had to pedal to 
the postoffice, buy stamps, and 

affix same ... Utterly unnecessary! 
No office is too small to have 

a postage meter—now that PB 
provides a low-cost desk model. 

A postage meter frees you forever 
from stamp-sticking, stamps that stick 
together, and riding herd on the old- 
fashioned stamp box. The little DM 
model, for instance, prints postage as 
you need it, for any kind of mail. And it 
even has a moistener for sealing envelopes! 


You dial the amount of postage 
wanted, insert envelope, press the lever 
—and the stamp is printed right on the 


envelope! With a dated postmark that 
helps get your mail through the post- 
office faster; with your own small ad. if 
you like. The DM provides postage for 
parcel post on special tape. 

The meter is set by the postofflice 
for as much postage as you need to buy 
at a time. Your postage in the meter is 
always protected from loss or misuse, 
and is accounted for automatically, on 
visible registers. 


There is an easy-to-use model, hand 
or electric, for every office, large or 
small. When you think of the savings, 
and the convenience aren't you tempted 
to get a postage meter? 

Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or 
mail coupon for free 


illustrated booklet. 


Anyone can use a 


DM — even the boss! 


Pree: Handy chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 
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PITNEY-BOWES — 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 107 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 
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70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Name_ 
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Entered as second-class matter, 
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Stamford, Conn. 


Send free CD booklet, ) Postal Rate Chart to: 
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Typing magic comes to descriptive accounting! And with it, a new 
high in accounting automation and flexibility, too! All built into the 


new Burroughs 
ping sensimatic 


Through this advanced new accounting machine’s boxwriter typing 
principle, you get cleancut printing and completely jam-free oper- 
ation even at the top typing speed of nine characters a second. Box- 
writer magazine holds 84 characters, with many options available. 


New automation, new flexibility are yours, too, through the exclusive 
Sensing Panel that guides the machine automatically through every 
accounting job. Each interchangeable Sensing Panel wraps up four 
jobs, switches from job to job at the flick of a knob. 


Is there room for this new degree of mechanization, this flexibility, 
speed and typing talent in your descriptive accounting setup? 
Call our nearby branch for a demonstration of 

the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic Accounting 

Machine—the Sensimatic family’s newest 

member. Burroughs Division, Burroughs 

Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” —Reg. TM’s, 





READERS SAY 


Shot in the Arm 


Sm: Your article “Odd Extra” (Fores, 
October 15) was interesting and amusing, 
but I think the whole story about the 
free influenza vaccine (to Allied Labora- 
tories’ stockholders) should have been 
told. 

In August every physician in the 
country received a letter from Pittman- 
Moore, a division of Allied Laboratories, 
with the offer of two doses of the vaccine 
free. It was suggested that the doctor 
take one dose and that the other be 
given to his secretary or nurse. 

One Allied Laboratories’ shareholder 
came to my office yesterday accompanied 
by her aged mother-in-law and with her 
little bottle of vaccine in hand. Not to 
be outdone by Allied I gave the injections 
to these two people without charge. 

—Ruicuarp K. Scuarrt, M.D. 
Columbus, Indiana. 


Flying Blind? 


Sm: Occasionally, a thought or fact 
appears in your magazine that I must 
ponder to grasp the full meaning. Such 
a fact was in “Capsule Opinion” (Fores, 
October 15), which quotes C. R. Smith of 
American Airlines as saying “Within 20 
years a man who leaves Los Angeles at 
9:00 in the morning should arrive in New 
York about 8:30 A.M.” 

That sure ’nuf is goin’ some, ain’t it? 

—Joun Lurt 
Coronet, USAF 
Vienna, Virginia. 


Sm: Since it is noon at New York 
when it is 9:00 A.M. in Los Angeles, it 
would seem that this prediction may be 
somewhat difficult to fulfiJl unless the 
direction of the earth’s rotation on its 
axis is reversed from its west-east, as at 
present, to east-west. 

—Criark T. SHmxk 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Smith meant his plane to be flying 
in the opposite direction, from New York 
to Los Angeles. Like Fores, he has been 
deluged with letters on the error—Eb. 


Life Begins at 40 


Sm: I want to commend your editorial 
“Age vs. Youth” (Forses, October 1). I 
do this as a member of the “40-Plus 
Citizens Association of Colorado”—one 
of about 20 [such] groups in the country. 

You might be interested to know that 
we in 40-Plus have all our verbal and 
organizational guns trained on this “fet- 
ish of youth” along the business and in- 
dustrial front. Naturally, I am passing 
your excellent editorial over to our 40- 
Plus group, because I am sure that your 
analytical facts on average ages in the 
17 “growth” companies are good ammu- 
nition for us in the battle against dis- 
crimination on the 40-plus front. 

—J. B. Greenrievp 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Why the soft drink 
industry is bubbling 


How attractive to investors is 
the soft drink industry? How 
do soft drink profits compare 
with such stalwarts as tobaccos, 
chemicals, meat packers? How 
does the future look? To find an- 
swers to these and other ques- 
tions, editors of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine went right to the top 
executive of a leading company 
— William E. Robinson, Presi- 
dent of Coca-Cola. 


Sales trends, marketing shifts, 
competition — all are analyzed. 
Mr. Robinson also tells how 
television, do-it-yourself hobbies 
and new packaging ideas stim- 
ulate sales; how population 
changes in the next decade will 
boost consumption. He also ap- 
praises foreign markets. 


“The Growing Soft Drink In- 
dustry” is a penetrating study 
that’s typical of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. The October issue 
also covers: 


Leisure time is money 


The trend toward fewer work- 
days may be a bonanza to cer- 
tain industries. In a timely 
article, “Leisure Time and Com- 
mon Stocks,’’ THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine presents a table of 25 
listed companies that make the 
tools of leisure — from boats to 
bowling balls — and their ‘stock 
market performances over the 
past 10 years. 


The lion’s share... 
to advertising? 


How do advertising appropria- 
tions of big corporations com- 
pare with sales, profits, dividend 


payments? THE EXCHANGE ana- 
lyzes sales, promotion expendi- 
tures, profits and dividends of 
the 25 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
that spend the most on adver- 
tising. In “Billions for Adver- 
tising” see for yourself how 
widely corporate managements 
can differ when it comes to allot- 
ting promotional funds. 


Wise ... or not? 


An investor interested prima- 
rily in dividend income may be 
wary of companies with large 
amounts of bonds and preferred 
stock outstanding. Is this sound 
reasoning? Or not? 


“What Price Debt” gives you a 
look at 25 prominent companies 
with substantial obligations 
ahead of the common stock. 


Bringing together illuminating 
facts about investing, market 
trends and new developments —- 
all in a single low-cost publica- 
tion —is the function of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine. Whether 
you’re an investor or have ever 
considered investing, you'll find 
in every issue articles of inter- 
est and helpful information 
from corporate executives, 
financial editors and market 
observers. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine is dis- 
tributed by subscription only; 
so why not plan to start getting 
your monthly issues now. Fill in 
the coupon below, include a dbl- 
lar and your subscription for a 
year will begin with the current 
issue. 





THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 

















11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine TC-7 


NAME 
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WHEN you consider expansion... 
... the most important 

investment you can make is in 


the creative ability of men. 
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Completed 40 days ahead of schedule this new 60,000 
KW steam electric unit at San Bernardino is produc- 





ing profits for California Electric Power Company. 











“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


COMMUNISTS IN GLASS HOUSES 


What happens on Wall Street is news all over the 
world. That includes these days the Kremlin where the 
terms “capitalism” and “stock market” are dirty words. 
Item: the Russians stopped crowing about Sputnik long 
enough last month to give the world their own extraor- 
dinary interpretation of the decline in the market. 

Most Western economists think that the drop in the 
prices of stocks was partly the consequence of tight 
money, partly an inevitable pause in the essential uptrend 
of the U.S. economy. 

To the Communists, however, it was much more than 
this. “The panic in Wall Street,” proclaimed one Red 
newspaper, “is the result of the succession of failures in 
U.S. foreign policy, industrial production cutbacks and 
the complete closing of many factories.” It proves, the 
newspaper continued eagerly, “the inherent instability 
of capitalism.” 

The world might have taken this kind of Communist 
misinterpretation of the facts seriously except for one 
thing: the Reds have been predicting the imminent col- 
lapse of our free economy ever since World War II ended. 
When, instead of*collapsing, our economy sailed on to 
record highs, the Soviet oracles came, in time, to stop 
singing this monotonous tune. 

Then came the coincidence of Sputnik and a weak stock 
market. The Red disk jockeys dusted off the old phono- 
graph record. Once again, last month, Moscow radio was 
predicting that the U.S. economy was on the verge of 
disaster. 

Of course it is not. But, as a free people, we talk freely 
of our weaknesses as well as our strengths, our troubles 
as well as our triumphs. The Communists tell the out- 
side world only what they want us to hear. 

In the light of all this it is very revealing to read what 
New York Times correspondent Harrison Salisbury 
had to report from the Soviet satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe. In his vivid reports of life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain Salisbury told his readers how dismal, depressing and 
without hope is life for the citizen under the Communist 
dictatorship. 

The Russian airwaves last month were full of reports 
on the supposedly hard lot of the average American. But 
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listen to what a Bulgarian told the New York Times 
man: “In our country,” said he, “when we want to say a 
man is very lucky, we say he has a rich uncle in America.” 

Salisbury goes on to report that life in one of the poor- 
est of western countries, Austria, is far pleasanter and 
more prosperous than in the satellite nations. “How do 
we live?” a Rumanian worker asked rhetorically. “We 
steal.” 

Salisbury goes on to point out that there are strange 
gods these days in the paradise of marxist-leninism. 
“Today,” reports he, “in most of these lands it is Rousseau, 
Jefferson and even [Woodrow] Wilson whose appeal is 
most persuasive.” 

It is against the background of this depressing life for 
ordinary people of Communist countries that the recent 
revelations of Soviet scientific advances should be viewed. 
Perhaps the most bitter comment came from a young 
citizen of a Communist country. “Given a chance,” Salis- 
bury asked him, “what would you like to do?” 

Without pausing the young man replied: “Leave this 
country.” 

This is not to say that we should underestimate Com- 
munist accomplishments in the scientific and industrial 
fields. But we should not lose sight of the fact that what- 
ever gains they make are at a terrible cost in human 
suffering. Living in a glass house of perpetually low 
standards of living, the Communists are hardly in a po- 
sition to throw stones at any slight economic troubles a 
free United States may have. 


x 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


As president of the New York Stock Exchange, Keith 
Funston has done a first-class job in spreading the gospel 
of wider ownership of U.S. industry. But, as Funston 
well knows, people’s capitalism must rest soundly on the 
principles of democracy—and the right to vote is one 
of the basic principles. Thus Funston and the Stock 
Exchange have opposed anything which abridged the 
right of a stockholder to have a full say in the manage- 
ment of the corporations in which he has invested. 

It was not so long ago that Mr. Funston announced that 














the Exchange would no longer permit the listing of any 
non-voting shares on the Big Board. Now he has gone 
even further to protect the rights of ordinary investors by 
announcing that the Stock Exchange will henceforth 
reject any stock in which voting rights of shareholders 
are restricted by voting trusts, irrevocable proxies or 
similar gimmicks. 

Voting trusts were once a common device. They were 
often used in mergers or when shares of a family firm were 
offered to the public. The idea was to keep the new stock- 
holders from controlling the company. Happily the idea 
has been dying out recently, but so far as it has survived 
it has no place in today’s free enterprise capitalism. Mr. 
Funston and the governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change have done the right thing to ban this practice. 
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THE EVERY-DAY MENACE 


Over the past few months, most of us have taken special 
precautions to avoid the Asiatic flu, either by obtaining 
an inoculation or merely watching our health more 
closely. Yet there is one epidensic which takes far more 
lives than the flu, and it is the one we least bother to 
think about as an epidemic: the every-day automobile 
accident. 

Car accidents kill four Americans during every hour of 
the day. So it does not take wet Autumn weather and 
slippery streets to make this subject timely. As a pam- 
phlet just issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
reminds us, one of the times we can be the most in danger 
is when we are taking a long trip in any kind of weather. 
Here, Metropolitan Life reminds us, are a few special 
driving precautions we can take at this time of year. 

e Stop frequently, both to refresh yourself and give 
your car and tires a chance to cod] off. 

© Teach children “car manners,” and keep their active 
young minds busy with books, crayons and other amuse- 
ments. 

© Pack away or tie down luggage. If it gets loose at a 
quick stop, it can do all the harm of any misguided 
missile. 

e Take turns at the wheel on long trips. If only one 
person can drive, passengers can still be helpful to the 
driver by reading or interpreting road signs and maps, 
by supplying pleasant conversation and by not being 
back-seat drivers. 

@ Invest in safe-driving devices—backing-up and di- 
rectional signals, an outside rearview mirror, fog lights, 
and a powerful flashlight which can be useful for emer- 
gency tasks such as tire-changing after dark. A small 
fire extinguisher, carried in the glove compartment, can 
quickly put out possible car fires. 

e Tires that are puncture- or blowout-resistant are 
well worth the price. Many people rotate tires for even 
wear. In winter weather, snow tires and tire chains are 
in order. Use less air in tires during winter for added 
traction in slippery spots. 

Most of us would never dream of causing accidents 


’ 
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through drunken, reckless or careless driving. Yet it can 
be the breaking—or, rather, the careless disregard—of 
just such rules as the above that can bring death to our- 
selves and others on the highway. 


x 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


What would the development of the European common 
market mean to U.S. business? Unquestionably it will 
mean more competition in many lines as European busi- 
nesses become more efficient as a result of having larger 
markets. But many far-seeing businessmen feel that freer 
trade within Europe will bring greater prosperity to the 
Old World and thus it will also in the long run mean 
more trade and investment opportunities for everyone, 
Americans included. 

This hopeful view received some very solid backing in 
Manhattan last month from an extremely well-informed 
Swedish businessman and former diplomat, K. Allan Bel- 
frage. He is president of Stockholm’s Atlas Copco, which 
is the world’s largest maker of pneumatic equipment. 
“Development of a European common market and free 
trade area,” Belfrage told the press last month, “cannot 
help but be beneficial in the long run to the United 
States business community.” 

It is interesting that Belfrage favors the common 
market so wholeheartedly. Sweden, which is not included 
in present plans for the common market, would find 
itself in much the same position as the U.S. in selling 
within its territory. Since Atlas Copco sells 75% of its 
output volume outside of Sweden, any increase in inter- 
national competition obviously would affect Belfrage’s 
company far more than it would most U.S. manufacturers. 

Still, Belfrage thinks that the Free World will gain 
from whatever helps Western European economies. His 
reasoning is that the lack of dollars has held down the 
level of foreign trade and he thinks the common market 
would help end this shortage. “The overshadowing prob- 
lem for all business in this postwar period,” says he, 
“has been the dollar gap. We look for solution of this 
problem once the common European market becomes 
a reality.” 

The European common market, says he, does not mean 
economic isolationism for Europe or the kind of autarchic 
“self-sufficiency” that Mussolini and Hitler used to ad- 
vocate. “It would,” says he, “be just as fatal for those 
[European] countries to turn their backs on the United 
States ... as it would be for Americans to write Europe 
out of their economic projections.” 

In conclusion Belfrage told his audience that “the 
further development of truly international trade is the 
one concrete step we can take towards establishing a 
better, more equitable world.” Forses would add that 
it believes the U.S.’ present $20-billion volume of foreign 
trade is only a drop in the bucket to what our foreign 
trade could be. Thus the European common market, 
insofar as it could promote Western European prospects, 
would in the long run create magnificient new oppor- 
tunities for alert U.S. businessmen. 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY ... 


Beautifully clear, multiple copies of any report 
...@ach as sharp as the original 
10 pages or 2,000 ... fast and economically 


It isn’t often that anyone wants 600 
copies of a 2,000-page report. 

But a client of Michael Baker, Jr., 
did. Michael Baker, Jr., Inc., is one of 
the country’s largest consulting-engi- 
neering firms, and the voluminous re- 
port at right, above, concerned a vital 
and extensive engineering project. 

Normally it would cost many thou- 
sands of dollars to set up and print the 
required 600 copies of a report as 
lengthy as that. It would also involve 
considerable time. 

But each page of this report was 
copied by xerography onto offset paper 
masters at amazingly low cost and time 
consumption. Then 600 copies were 
run off on an offset duplicator, and 
each page was as beautifully crisp and 
clear as the original. 
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What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion only a few years ago when The 
Haloid Company first unveiled it. But 
today xerography is widely known— 
in industry, business, and government 
—as the world’s most versatile copying 
process. 

If you’ve installed it at your plant, 
you know that paperwork duplicating 
of all kinds is no longer a problem. 


© Xerography copies anything 
written, printed, typed, or drawn 
* Same, enlarged, or reduced 
size © Copies onto all 
kinds of masters—pa- 
per, metal, spirit, 
translucent—for dupli- 
cating © Copies line 
and halftone subjects. 


Whether, for example, it’s a simple 
report of a few pages and a few copies 
—like the one pictured at left, above 
—or a monumental report of thou- 
sands of pages, you can copy it. onto 
masters quickly by xerography for run- 
off of multiple copies at low cost. 

It will pay you to investigate xerog- 
raphy’s advantages. The Haloid Com- 
pany, 57-135X Haloid St., Rochester 
3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal 
U. S. cities and Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 10 OF A SERIES 


Pen ~ 
tee 


*Nylons for the Cassidys 


* Nylon tires, that 1s made by Goodyear 


Profit-minded truck owners, like Cassidy, have 
found that truck tires built with Goodyear’s famous 
3-T Nylon Cord provide outstanding dependability 
and safety. These triple-tough tires result from the 
exclusive Goodyear process that combines Tension, 
Temperature and Time to “set” nylon cord at its 
maximum strength and resiliency. 


From experience, Cassidy knows how much de- 
pendable tires add to safety on the highways. That’s 
why the Cassidy family car is also equipped with the 
newest Goodyear 3-T nylons. These are the Captive- 
Air Safety tires, designed to set a new standard in 
motoring safety for passenger cars. An advanced 
concept of tire construction—a tire with a built-in 
spare—makes it possible to drive 100 miles or more 
following a blowout or puncture, without stopping 
to make a tire change in dangerous traffic. 


Two important reasons why “more people ride on 
Goodyear tires than on any other kind”! 


In addition to 2,000 types and sizes of tires, other 
Goodyear products include industrial rubber goods 
... aviation and aircraft products . . . foam products 
..- films and flooring . . . chemicals . . . shoe prod- 
ucts . . . metal products . . . and many more, for 
markets all over the world. 


TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
Captive-Air—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES 





THE CHANGING WORLD OF TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP. 


Largest of the closed-end investment companies, Francis Randolph’s 
$300-million Tri-Continental Corp. is a very different proposition from 
the company of 15 years ago. Question: Once one of the Big Board's 
most mercurial issues, has it finally settled into a comfortable middle age? 


Francis Fitz RANDOLPH swung his 
swivel chair for a better view of New 
York harbor from his twenty-first 
floor office in downtown Manhattan 
one day last month. For a manager of 
other people’s money who had just 
lost more than $5 million in a few 
hectic hours, he appeared remark- 
ably composed. Randolph, a dapper, 
compact Harvard Law graduate of 
68, is used to such shifting fortunes 
in the stock market. As chairman, 
and in a sense the founder, of Tri- 
Continental Corp.,* the world’s big- 
gest closed investment company, Ran- 
dolph is responsible for that company’s 
$300 million in investable funds as 
well as for another $165 million in 
three closely related mutual funds.+ 

Why was investor Randolph so un- 
ruffled on a day when some $6 
billion was battered off values on the 
New York Stock Exchange? “Our 
leverage,” smiled he, “is now com- 
pletely neutralized. We feel today 
that we are in sound shape to ride out 
whatever within reason may happen 
to stocks.” 

“Leverage” Made the Difference. A 
decade ago Randolph could hardly 
have afforded to take a market break 
so calmly. Tri-Continental in those 
days was a far more excitable animal. 
In 1946, for example, the stock mar- 
ket averages declined 26% in five 
months. But the asset value of Tri- 
Continental’s common shares dropped 
a brutal 41%. 

That was only one example of the 
mercurial character of this familiar 
Big Board issue. Between 1930 and 
1932 its per share net asset value 
dropped from $10.30 to a deficit of 77c. 
The leverage to which Randolph re- 
ferred was far from “neutral” in those 
days. 

What used to happen was simply 
this: some $31 million of Tri-Con’s 
assets in 1932 represented borrowed 
money or preferred stock. Tri-Con- 
tinental’s assets fell only about $23 


*Tri-Continental Corp. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, 4g; low, 26. Dividend 
(1956): $2. Indicated 1957 payout: $2.70. Net 
investment income per share (1956): $1.40. 
7. Yo assets: $310.9 million. Ticker sym- 
10 a 


tBroad Street Investing, Whitehall Fund 
and National Investors. All three plus Tri- 
Continental pool expenses for management 
and investment guidance through Union 
Service Corp.; all share the same top officers 
and are closely connected with the 93-year 
old New York Stock Exchange house of J. & 
pi re of. which Randolph is senior 
partner. 
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million, or 44% in those two years. 
But the common stock had to absorb 
the entire loss from its share of $29 
million assets. Result: the common 
stock was all but wiped out. 

Tri-Continental’s leverage, as this 
use of borrowed money is called, of 
course used to work both ways. It 
made a good deal of money for Tri- 
Continental stockholders in other 
years. One recent example was the 
period 1951-1952. The company’s total 
assets went up some 10% in value, 
but thanks to leverage the value of 
each common share rose 16%. 

Lost Leverage. Ever since its found- 
ing in high-flying 1929, Tri-Con’s 
tricky leverage has attracted aggres- 
sive investors. Rarely did Tri-Con 
disappoint them. In 1942 alone, it 
piled up a staggering 1,728% increase 
in net asse* value per common share 
while the Standard & Poor 500-stock 
index crept up but 12%. Leverage 
enabled Tri-Continental to keep con- 
sistently ahead of the bull market. 
But it also, as in 1946, swung its asset 
value down faster than the market 
when stocks were slipping. 

But in late 1955, Randolph began 
trimming sail for a blow in the canyon. 
He cut back Tri-Con’s more volatile 
common stock holdings and poured the 
proceeds into safer senior securities. 
By last September 30, he had placed 
an unusually high 27.8% of his $310 
million assets in cash, bonds or pre- 


, i s eve F : : z. 
TRI-CONTINENTAL’S RANDOLPH: 
he was prepared 


ferred stock. In addition, as new 
money poured in from the exercise of 
warrants, that too went into fixed 
interest investments. That meant that 
the senior securities in Tri-Continen- 
tal’s portfolio exceeded its own prior 
obligations. For the first time Tri- 
Continental's equity was no longe1 
leveraged. Its holdings were among 
the most conservative on Wall Street. 
Whereas the other top closed-end 
companies averaged 91% of their as- 
sets in common stocks on September 
30, Tri-Continental had but 72%. 

As he looked down tranquilly on 
the busy blue waters of the harbor 
last month, Chairman Randolph had 
little regret for the leverage sub- 
merged in his senior securities. Had 
he been more heavily committed to 
common stocks when Wall Street 
reaped the whirlwind last month, Tri- 
Continental would probably have 
fared far worse than the market. As 
it was, Tri-Continental’s common 
equity slipped just 10.3% between 
June 30 and September 30. The mar- 
ket, as measured by the S&P “500,” 
was down a shade more. Randolph 
and his fellow directors could not have 
picked a better time for caution. 

Wild Warrants. But not all of the 
excitement had gone out of Tri-Con- 
tinental. Its famed warrants last 
month continued to be one of the 
most volatile issues around. After 
rising from 3% to 13% between 1953 
and 1956, they dropped from 205% to 
11 in the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October. Having, in other 
words, gone up almost three times as 
fast as the market, they proceeded to 
go down twice as fast. 

As part of its unusual capital struc- 
ture, Tri-Con has 1.5 million war- 
rants outstanding, each entitling its 
holder to buy 1.27 Tri-Con shares at 
$17.76. Warrants traditionally swing 
faster up and down than the common 
to which they are tied; Tri-Con’s have 
been no exception. From a near 
worthless price of 1/64 in 1941 (trad- 
ers were dumping them to establish 
tax losses), the warrants careened up 
to 205g this year. As far as Randolph 
knows, no one bought Tri warrants at 
the low and sold at the high: had any- 
one done so, an investment of $1,000 
would have made him more than a 
millionaire! 

Enter the Arbitragers. But as Tri- 
Con common has risen above the con- 
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version price, giving real value to the 
warrants, investors have increasingly 
turned in warrants for common. This 
has tended to dilute common stock- 
holders’ equity in assets. It has also 
attracted those Wall Street camp fol- 
lowers, the arbitragers. “In the past 
year,” points out Chairman Randolph, 
“our common has been under heavy 
pressure from arbitragers who buy 
warrants below their mathematical 
conversion value, then convert them 
for a small profit. In the first nine 
months of this year, we estimate that 
some 620,000 shares—73% of the new 
shares we issued for warrants—were 
turned over by arbitragers.” 

Discounting the Discount. Tri-Con’s 
performance in the two market de- 
clines measured by Forses shows the 
results of this pressure: net asset 
value per share fell by some 12.5% 
in the period from April 1, 1956 to 
June 30, 1957. It was not poor invest- 
ment judgment which caused this 
worse-than-the-market showing. What 
was happening was that the exercise 
of warrants to buy new shares was 
diluting the equity. The number of 
shares was simply growing faster than 
the pie Randolph had to cut. Without 
this exercise of warrants, the “decline” 
would actually have turned into a gain 
of 3.4%. And when the pressure of 
arbitrage was lifted last summer, Tri- 
Continental’s asset value did indeed 
begin holding up better than the 
market. 

In all this, Francis Randolph had 
one happy consolation. The market’s 
discount on Tri-Con’s asset value was 
actually narrowing. What was the 
secret? “The exercise of warrants is 
throwing hundreds of thousands of 
our shares on the market. But we’re 
selling hundreds of thousands of 
shares to Scottish and English in- 
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vestors,” explained Randolph. “They’re 
not only absorbing the supply from 
arbitraging but they’re actually clos- 
ing the gap between asset value and 
market price.” 

Albatross Lifted. This narrowing of 
the discount is a matter of special 
pride to Francis Randolph. Because 
of its longtime leverage, because of 
the warrants overhanging the com- 
mon and a general feeling among in- 
vestors that it was a speculative stock, 
Tri-Continental shares sold for years 
at the biggest discount of any major 
closed-end trust. 

Tri-Continental analysts now feel 
this albatross has largely been lifted 
off their necks. Without the depress- 
ing effects of the arbitraging of war- 
rants, they believe that Tri common 
would sell at or near asset value. In 
fact, since the bull market topped out 
on August 2, 1956, Tri common has 
fared better than the market. When 
the market, after more than a half 
year of backing and filling, got back 
to its high last July, Tri common was 
way ahead of it, had actually risen 
almost 20% in the interim. 

This meant, in effect, that Tri’s dis- 
count was narrowing. At the August 
high, Tri sold at 28%. Last month, 
with the averages down more than 
22% from August, 1956, Tri was just 
9% lower. The score: a decline in the 
disccunt from 45% to just 28%. 

Tri-Fi. Leverage, discounts and war- 


rants aside, Tri-Continental has yet 
another feature that distinguishes it 
from run-of-the-mill investment com- 


panies. This is Tri-Financial Corp., 
shell of the Union Securities under- 
writing subsidiary which Randolph 
sold to Eastman Dillon last year. Tri- 
Fi, as Randolph’s men call it, carries 
only 7% of the company’s total net as- 
sets. Its business is that of a merchant 


Fred Brown, 


Henry Breck, Thurston Blodgett, Cyril Quinn, Frederick Page & Randolph 
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banker—providing stand-by funds 
for corporations until final financing 
can be completed. Tri-Fi provides 
Tri-Con with a return far greater than 
can be had these days from common 
stocks or other conventional invest- 
ments. 

Tri-Fi’s actual deals are closely 
held secrets. Only Randolph, his 
five fellow members of Tri-Con’s 
executive committee—Henry Breck, 
Cyril Quinn, Thurston Blodgett, Fred 
Brown and Frederick Page—and V. P. 
Warren Wilson arrange Tri-Fi’s few- 
and-far-between but profitable deals. 
“We simply don’t get into anything 
we can’t see our way clear of these 
days,” observes Randolph. But of the 
quiet operations of Tri-Fi, company 
stockholders do know one thing: its 
profits accounted for 31% of Tri- 
Continental’s $2 payout last year, this 
year probably will chip in 22%. 

Exit, Special Situation. Today Tri- 
Financial is the company’s only out- 
of-the-way investment. In the bold, 
brash days of the Thirties, Francis 
Randolph and his directors were more 
inclined to plunge into special situa- 
tions. In those depression days, as 
Floyd Odlum of rival Atlas Corp. 
proved spectacularly, many hard-hit 
but fundamentally sound businesses 
were on-the bargain counter. Ex- 
Wall Street lawyer Randolph proved 
no slouch himself in the corporate re- 
organization game. “We bought New- 
port News Shipbuilding from the 
Huntington family in 1940,” recalls 
Randolph, “whipped it into shape and 
sold it off for a $1 million profit. In 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas, we did even 
better.” 

But not all bargains proved out. 
“We were having kittens all the time,” 
confesses brisk, colloquial Francis 
Randolph. Notable meows: Chicago’s 
Boston Store and the Globe & Rutgers 
Insurance Co. Their tangled affairs 
took years to unravel. “That painful 
experience taught us a lesson,” moral- 
izes Randolph. “We resolved to be 
managers of investments, not man- 
agers of management. We decided to 
get out of everything ‘but portfolio 
management and intermediate financ- 
ing now and then.” In recent years, 
Tri-Continental has unloaded the five 
apartment houses it owned on New 
York’s Upper East Side; last year it 
sold its underwriting business to East- 
man Dillon. 

Hour of Decision. “Our business,” 
says Randolph, “is investment. That’s 
enough of a full time job.” In so stat- 
ing, Randolph was reiterating the 
basic decision that he and other J.&W. 
Seligman partners made in darkest 
1932 when leverage and the Depres- 
sion had pushed their common equity 
77c per share under water. Although 
their assets and their salaries were 
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Here are the ten largest holdings of the five largest closed-end investment companies. 


LEHMAN CORP. 
Market Val. 
9/30/57 
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cut, the young Seligman group boldly 
decided to stay in the investment 
company business, bought up 18 other 
trusts along the road to 1957. “We've 
never regretted our decision,” says 
Randolph. And small wonder: last 
year, as Seligman partners, five of 
Tri-Con’s six executive committeemen 
shared, in addition to their salaries, 
the profits from $465,000 in commis- 
sions paid the firm of Seligman by 
Tri-Con and the three funds. 

All The Pretty Girls. Since  Tri- 
Continental’s reputation must rise or 
fall with the ability of its manage- 
ment to pick the right stocks at 
the right time, one question immedi- 
ately springs to mind: What is the 
company’s investment policy? “Our 
policy,” Randolph states candidly, “is 
to steer a median course between in- 
come and appreciation.” A sample of 
the philosophy in action was Tri-Con- 
tinental’s recent buildup of its hold- 
ings of United Aircraft. “Regardless 
of who makes the frames,” Randolph 
argues, “United Aircraft will be sup- 
plying tomorrow’s engines, growing 
and earning and paying us well. Our 
9,300 shares give us the kind of hedge 
we like.” So far this Tri-Continental 
commitment has worked out well. 
With the averages down 5% after 
Sputnik orbited into the news, United 
Aircraft was down only 4%. 

Some of Tri-Continental’s past suc- 
cesses, however, argue even more 
eloquently for the company’s ability 
to pick corporate winners. A glance 
at Tri-Con’s Top Ten (see table) 
proves yesteryear’s willingness to 
gamble on such little-known com- 
panies as Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
National Lead. Its Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell holdings cost $761,838, re- 
cently were worth $12.1 million. Na- 
tional Lead shares costing $620,428 
are now worth about $6.3 million. 
Other bargains: a $597,911 invest- 
ment in IBM has grown to about $4.2 
million, $905,053 in Christiana Se- 
curities to $3.8 million. Of course, ex- 
artillery captain Randolph often mis- 
fired; winner of Silver Star and Croix 
de Guerre, he pins no medals on him- 
self for prophecy. “We really took a 
beating in Kalamazoo Stove in 1942,” 
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chuckles he. “We bought it at 22 and 
sold it at 9.” Sighs Vice President 
Fred Brown: “We can’t kiss all the 
pretty girls.” 

The Organization Management. Be- 
hind Tri-Continental investment de- 
cisions—the right ones as well as the 
wrong ones—stands its six-man di- 
rectorate. For, as chairman Randolph 
insists: “ours is a group management. 
It isn’t a Randolph show. I've often 
been voted down.” Backstopping the 
corporate mind: a 34-man research 
staff which digs out the facts and fig- 
ures for Randolph’s three mutual 
funds as well. 

“We don’t bother to read brokers’ 
handouts or technical studies,” re- 
veals investment research committee- 
man Fred Brown. “We do it our- 
selves by field trips and exhaustive 
statistical projections. We check and 
double check,” states Brown. “You 
get a lot of excessive optimism in 
some businesses, especially textiles 
and entertainment.” 

Fruit of the analysts’ efforts is 
the final purchase recommendation, 
printed like an academic thesis and 
defended before the devil’s advocates 
of the executive committee. “National 
Lead common,” read one of the com- 
pany’s proudest recommendations, a 
73-page report got up in 1943, “ranks 
as one of the most attractive compa- 
nies in the building industry. Earn- 
ings are noted for their stability .. . 
far-reachng changes have occurred. 
The stock should command a post- 
war price of 14 (adjusted).” Tri-Con 
bit, bought National Lead at 644, saw 
it outstrip expectations by soaring to 
137 at one time this year. 

A Time For Caution. What about the 
future? A great deal of water has 
flowed under the bridge since the dis- 
mal days of 1932 when Tri-Conti- 
nental common was well under 
water. For one thing, the leverage is 
at least temporarily neutralized. Far 
fewer warrants hang like the Sword 
of Damocles over the common equity. 
Tri-Continental common is today a 
relatively staid, dividend-paying stock, 
representing a stake in a fairly con- 
ventional cross-section of U.S. in- 
dustry. 


Has Tri-Continental, then, settled 
down to a comfortable, prosperous but 
slightly over-fed middle age? Would 
Tri-Con, with its top decision-makers 
a full decade older, go in for the 
untried National Leads and Minne- 
apolis-Honeywells of the future? Only 
time can tell. But currently, at least, 
Tri-Continental’s top brass is nothing 
if not cautious. “These are not,” Ran- 
dolph recently told stockholders, 
“times for immoderate and over- 
reaching effort, cver-optimistic ap- 
praisal of future prospects or assump- 
tion of speculative risks. These are 
times,” he went on, “in which invest- 
ment company management should 
seek the characterization of modera- 
tion and conservatism.” That turned 
out to be an eminently wise decision. 
It did much to protect Tri-Continental 
common stockholders in last month’s 
market break., 

But Randolph indignantly denies 
that the investment committee’s cur- 
rent caution is the product of any 
corporate thickening at the waist. 
Says he: “We are going to keep our 
senior structure alive because it is in 
our minds that some day—when con- 
ditions warrant it—Tri-Con will cut 
back its bonds and preferreds and 
stock up on reasonably-priced com- 
mons again. When that day comes, 
to start up leverage we'll simply 
have to shift our portfolio instead of 
fussing about registration of new 
securities.” 

$300-Million Question. Wall Street 
was betting, however, that Francis 
Randolph’s team would not use their 
leverage again this year or next. For 
Tri-Con’s own economic forecast ran: 
“It is difficult to spot any strong 
forces for expansion, and until some 
are manifest one must regard a mod- 
eration in current rate of business as 
more likely in 1958 than a renewal 
of the boom.” When does Randolph 
think a new buying juncture will 
appear? He says frankly that he does 
not know—operating in the stock- 
market is a pragmatic art. “When bar- 
gain day comes,” says he simply, 
“we'll have the reserves to take ad- 
vantage. I sincerely hope we'll be able 
to recognize the bargains.” 
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Total 
Discount net assets 12 LARGEST 
Recent from asset 9/30/57 CLOSED-END COMPANIES 
Price value (millions) 
S & P 500 $289.26 
21 — 74%, $84.4 Adams Express ... oo 251.53 
12% — 8.2 35.6 American International Corp. .. 241.97 
15%, — 3.0 52.8 Consolidated Investment Trust . 278.69 
27% — 18 63.3 General American Investors ... 234.96 
4\/, —10.5 24.9 General Public Service : 206.43 
22',, +13.0 220.7 Lehman Corp. ' 241.97 
14%, —17.2 22.9 National Shares ; 223.31 
19'/g —10.4 44.6 Niagara Share ; 222.00 
125% —23.9 92.8 Pennroad Corp. 205.81 
26% —26.0 310.9 Tri-Continental 344.17 
255% —10.7 115.4 U.S. & Foreign Securities j 352.23 





+115 United Corp. t 
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$354.2 Affiliated Fund oe $195.07 
204.8 Dividend Shares % 221.12 
247.3 Fidelity Fund St 262.73 
365.9 Fundamental Investors ; 262.10 
235.9 Incorporated Investors 323.93 
246.0 Investors Stock Fund Py 243.84 
1,041.8 Mass. Investors Trust r 282.43 
| 155.8 State Street Investment . a 240.18 
156.8tt TV-Electronics Fund “wild 289.86 














146.0 United Income Fund 





248.64 











*No adjustment made for exercise of warrants. 
tRegistered with SEC as an investment company 1/17/56. 
**1956 
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HOW FORBES MEASURES THEM 







capital to the invesfor. 










of 26% on September 30; for $74 one could buy $100 in assets. 








dividend income only, of course, and has nothing to do with capital gains distributions. 





How well did they do...? 





Ti 
1956-57's 
tricky 
market? 





$97.71 
100.24 
100.73 
99.50 
111.50 
106.90 
102.12 
110.10 
104.02 
107.88 
87.53* 
103.96 


99.44 

98.83 
103.78 
100.58 
102.93 
100.91 
103.21 
107.74 


But market prices of investment company shares, unlike prices of mutual funds, are not necessarily tied to their asset value. 
So we are including the market's discount from asset value (or premium over asset value). Thus Tri-Continental sold at a discount 


Finally, FORBES has averaged g t's i return on its assets over the past seven years. This is a measure of regular 





_ in the 
Sharp decline ; 
from June 30 +o 
to — 

? annua 
Sept.30,1957 dividend 
: income? 


$89.55 
87.26 $3.62 
87.00 3.62 
87.22 4.10 
89.38 2.43 
92.80 2.81 
88.86 2.76 
85.86 3.19 
88.08 2.80 
90.45 3.57 
89.70* 3.66 
88.08 3.33 





92.75 4.09 
88.30 4.47 
88.47 4.07 
84.37 3.59 
88.49 3.85 
89.95 4.31 
89.69 3.28 
88.20 3.75 












Which investment companies rate bouquets and which brickbats? To help FORBES readers decide for themselves, we have taken 
three measuring periods, each differing in character from the others: 1) the great bull market from January 1, 1950 to March 31, 
1956; 2) the sideways market from April 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957; and 3) the downhill market from last July 1 to September 30. 


Starting with $100 in market value of a company's assets at the outset of each period, we record its growth (or decline) at 
the close. We lump all capital gains distributions into final figures, because such distributions are really not "income" but return of 
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WHERE DO THE CLOSED-END TRUSTS FIT IN? 


Closed-end trusts, though first cousins to the mutual fund, are 
a horse of a very different color. Here is a rundown on how 
they are faring and what they try to offer the average investor. 


How good are the closed-end invest- 
ment companies as managers of other 
people’s money? The answer to that 
question depends on how you ask it. 
As a vehicle for keeping up with the 
bull market—and sharing in its risks 
—they have, on the whole, done a rea- 
sonably good job. That fact is clearly 
brought out in Forses’ investment 
company yardsticks on the facing page. 

But have they been a means for the 
average investor to beat the averages, 
to make his money grow faster than 
the economy as a whole? The answer 
to that must be a definite “no.” Only 
two of the 12 largest closed-end trusts 
were able to beat the average during 
the recent bull market—and both of 
them did so on leverage (i.e. bor- 
rowed money). Nor have they, Forses’ 
yardsticks also show, been able to 
shield investors from losses when the 
market was going down. 

But to say that the investment com- 
panies offer their stockholders simply 
“average” participation in the stock 
market is not to belittle them. Certain- 
ly no stockholder in a big investment 
company has been stranded in such 
stocks as S. H. Kress, National Bis- 
cuit, or Deere & Co. which went 
up hardly at all during the 1949-1956 
bull market. None of them has been 
jolted as badly during the current de- 
cline as holders of such hard-hit in- 
dividual stocks as Kaiser Aluminum 
(down 44%), Boeing (down 50%) 
or Anaconda (down 44%). 

Vive le Difference! There is another 
point that clearly emerges from 
Forses’ investment company yard- 
sticks. It is that these closed-end 
companies and the common stock 
mutual funds do not differ markedly 
when it comes to investment results. 
As a group their records are remark- 
ably alike. This, too, is quickly clear 
from the figures in Forses’ yardsticks. 

Is there then nothing to choose from 
between the two kinds of investment 
companies? Actually there is a world 
of difference. Like a mutual fund, a 
closed-end company does offer pro- 
fessional management and professional 
diversification for the investor’s money. 
Tri-Continental, for example, invests 
the dollars of its 26,000 stockholders 
across a list of 247 different securities 
Lehman has 23,000 owners, invests 
their money in 175 different stocks 
and bonds. Whether the stockholder 
owns ten shares or 10,000, his dollars 
are spread over the same wide range 
of investments. 

But at that point the similarity ends. 
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NATTIRP AT £ASS 


Closed-end company shares are just 
like any other stock. To sell them 
your broker must find a buyer; to 
buy them he must find a seller. An 
open-end company, or mutual fund, 
operates differently. It will sell you its 
own shares at their going net asset 
value at any time; at any time it will 
buy your shares back at their current 
net asset value. 

Dollars & Discounts. Essentially this 
is why the shares of closed-end com- 
panies often sell at discount from their 
asset value—and mutual fund shares 
never do. The open-end company 
promises to return your proportionate 
share of its holdings at any time. But 
closed-end shares will only bring 
what someone else is willing to pay. 

Thus, discounts, which mean closed- 
end stocks usually can be bought for 
less than they are theoretically worth, 
make the ordinary close-end company 
shares doubly cheap to buy. In place 
of the 8% or so “loading charge” on 
most mutual fund shares, buying 
closed-end shares involves only ordi- 
nary brokerage commissions of 1% 
or thereabouts. 

In yet another way, closed-end 
shares are often cheaper. As a general 
rule their expense ratios are lower. 
This is the figure which shows how 
much an investor pays each year for 


fr OVERHEAD 


What does it cost to run the show? 
Are closed-end stockholders getting eco- 
nomical research and administration? 
FORBES measured this important mon- 
agement yardstick by taking each com- 
pany’s expenses last year as a percentage 
of the funds it put to work. 


CLOSED-END COMPANIES 
Operating Expenses per 
$100 of Assets 
$0.32 
0.43 
0.15 
0.50 
0.68 
0.47 
0.31 
0.48 
1.02 
0.25 
0.15 
0.67 
MUTUAL FUNDS 
$0.21 
0.63 
0.48 
0.58 
0.55 
0.57 
0.55 
0.57 
0.63 
0.68 


Adams Express 
American International 
Cons. Investment Trust 
General American 
General Public Service 
Lehman Corp. 
National Shares 
Niagara Shore 
Pennroad Corp. 
Tri-Continental 

U.S. & Foreign 

United Corp. 


M.L.T. 

Fundamental Investors 
Affiliated Fund 
Incorporated Investors 
Fidelity Fund 

Investors Stock Fund 
Dividend Shares 

State Street 

Urited Income Fund 
TV-Electronics 











management and supervision of his 
investment. The average mutual fund 
charges 50c, and more, annually per 
$100 of assets, and only a handful 
such as Massachusetts Investors 
Trust and Broad Street are much 


- under this figure. But among the big 


closed-end companies, Tri-Continen- 
tal’s expense ratio was just 25c last 
year. U.S. & Foreign’s and Consoli- 
dated’s were a mere 15c per $100 of 
assets. Put another way, an investor 
with some $2,700 invested in 100 shares 
of U.S. & Foreign Securities had hard- 
ly more than $5 deducted from divi- 
dend income last year for operating 
and management charges. 

Pride & Prejudice. How do you 
measure discounts? More heat and 
less light has been shed on this sub- 
ject than on any other in the invest- 
ment company field. No one has ex- 
plained satisfactorily, for example, 
why Lehman should sell at a premium, 
when by Forses’ yardsticks its recent 
record has been merely mediocre. U.S. 
& Foreign and Consolidated, by mysti- 
fying contrast, sell at discounts in 
spite of the fact that they have done 
much better than Lehman in both 
capital growth and income since 1949. 

The reasons for this anomalous situ- 
ation are a mixture of pride and of 
prejudice. Lehman, in a sense, is 
basking proudly in the glory of the 
reputation for growth and stability it 
gained during the Thirties and early 
Forties. Pennroad, however, is dis- 
criminated against because many in- 
vestors still think of it as a railroad 
holding company—something it has 
not been since 1937. A different form 
of prejudice operates against Tri- 
Continental and U.S. & Foreign. Many 
investors still shun them as specula- 
tive because they were formerly lev- 
eraged. This in spite of the fact that 
both have either retired their senior 
securities or neutralized them in the 
past two years. 

Individualists. Like mutual funds, 
each closed-end investment company 
tends to have its own peculiarities and 
its own objectives. For investors in- 
terested in a stake in the petroleum 
industry, Lehman has special appeal: 
no less than 30.9% of its assets are in 
oil and gas shares and its record for 
picking winners in this industry has 
been a good one. 

Pennroad is quite a different propo- 
sition. More than any other major 
closed-end investment company today 
it goes in for management type special 
situations where its executives take a 
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need. But old campaigner Gardiner 














personal hand in running some of the 
companies in its portfolio. Consoli- 
dated Investment Trust’s virtues are 
those of the middle of the road. It 
combines a relatively high dividend 
return with above-average capital 
gains. United Corp.’s special attrac- 
tion is the fact that its dividends are 
tax free—by reason of losses the com- 
pany piled up many years ago. 

Two Kinds of Dividends. What about 
capital gains dividends? For the pur- 
pose of Forses’ yardsticks, these have 
been treated not as income but as 
a return of capital. Thus they have 
been included in the figures for capi- 
tal growth rather than being counted 
as income. Only _ Tri-Continental 
among the closed-end funds now 
plows its capital dividend gains back 
into the business. As a result of so 
doing, it must pay a 25% capital gains 
tax on the security profits. After this 
year, however, thanks to a new Treas- 
ury ruling, Tri-Continental stock- 
holders will be able to take a credit 
for these taxes on their own Federal 
income tax returns. 

Tri-Continental’s system has a defi- 
nite advantage. It prevents investors 
from thinking that non-recurring 
capital gains distributions are part of 
their regular income from their invest- 
ment. In this way, and without quite 
realizing it, many of them in recent 
years have been spending what is 
really their capital under the mistaken 
impression that it was income. 


CONTAINERS 


CANCO’S 
MARATHON 


In the great Canco-Concan 
container race, it’s neck and 
neck. 





One of the hottest competitive dog 
fights in all U.S. industry is that be- 
tween General Lucius Clay’s Conti- 
nental Can Co., No. One fabricator of 
containers of all types, and William 
Stolk’s American Can Co.,* runner- 
up (but still first in metal containers). 
Until 1955, Stolk’s Canco was the con- 
tainer industry’s top dog in both sales 
and assets. Then Clay’s Concan stole 
the show by merging with a pair of 
well-groomed companies, Hazel-Atlas 
Glass and Robert Gair Co. With their 
glass and paper container businesses 
to bolster its order book, Concan’s 
sales last year nudged past $1 billion, 
vs. Canco’s $771.6 million. 


*American Can Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
(2086) oe. ke high, bei low, 39%. gyviend 
n 


wi $57 To Earn- 
ings be share $287 Total “assets: 
$499.8 million. Ticker’ AB oy 
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Who's on First? Canco’s Bill Stolk 
was frank to say that he meant Canco 
to take second place to no competitor 
as a well-rounded container supplier. 
He was not long in moving into action. 
Last May he brought lively, $53.7-mil- 
lion sales Dixie Cup Co. into Canco’s 
corporate fold. 

But even that left Canco well be- 
hind Continental Can in the sales race, 
and persistent rumors had it that Bill 
Stolk was stalking yet bigger game. 
Last month, to no one’s surprise, he 
bagged it in Menasha, Wisconsin’s 
Marathon Corp. Short of his stock- 
holders’ okay, which Stolk is almost 
certain to get at a special year-end 
meeting, it was all he needed to put 
Canco back on Concan’s heels. 

The Marathon merger is not, how- 
ever, mere salve for bruised pride. 
Actually as a specialist in milk con- 
tainers (15% of all packaged milk), 
Canco has special need for Marathon, 





CANCO’S STOLK: 
he bagged a new one 


the U.S.’ eighth biggest paper & pulp 
firm and a top producer of bleached 
board, from which milk containers 
are made. Marathon’s paper will also 
come in handy for Dixie’s cups, as 
well as Canco’s other paper needs 
(some 350,000 tons a year). 

To get Marathon, Canco agreed to 
swap 4/5 of one share of its own 
stock (recent price: 40) for each of 
Marathon’s 3.6 million outstanding 
shares (recent price: 30). But Stolk 
apparently already has his eye on still 
further acquisitions. Evidence of that 
is his announced plan to ask Canco 
stockholders to okay an increase in 
the number of Canco’s authorized 
shares from 15 million to 25 million. 
The purpose, in Stolk’s cautiously un- 
revealing phrase: “to enable the com- 
pany to meet future corporate needs.” 

Neck & Neck. Whatever Stolk’s fu- 
ture plans, one thing was clear to 
customers and employees alike, as 


Stolk wanted it to be clear: Canco 
has no intention of being left behind. 
By taking on Marathon’s $152.9 mil- 
lion in sales and $160.3 million in as- 
sets, Canco will move to within $85.8 
million of Concan’s sales, but $26.4 
million ahead of Concan’s assets. 


STEEL 


LUKEWARM 
FURNACE 


After two years of gleaming 

prosperity, Crucible Steel's 

high polish is beginning to 
tarnish. 


“Ir 1s our fate,” said a specialty steel 
maker not long ago, “to be creatures 
of the extreme.” So has it been with 
Pittsburgh’s Crucible Steel Co.* of 
America. Primarily a producer of 
alloy and stainless steel for machinery 
and autos, Crucible has had the best 
of it during the steelmakers’ two-year 
boom. In 1955, the firm’s sales jumped 
48% to $238 million, and its net profit 
soared 256% to $13.2 million. Last 
year’s showing was similarly good. 
And early this year, Crucible Presi- 
dent Joel Hunter, 52, announced: 
“We're still enjoying a relatively high 
level of business.” 

Downcycle. But just as an upturn in 
steel means sudden and highly pol- 
ished profits for the specialists, so 
does a slight dip often badly tarnish 
their earnings. This bitter truth was 
visited last month upon Crucible’s 
8,800 stockholders. Although sales 
had slipped but 2% in the first three 
quarters, Hunter reported, Crucible’s 
net had plunged 32% to $5.8 million. 
Hunter had lost $225,000 in the third 
period. During the same quarter last 
year, the steel strike notwithstanding, 
Crucible turned a $510,C00 profit. 

Joel Hunter was quick to explain 
that construction work at Crucible, 
involving both new facilities and re- 
pairs, had hampered his production at 
an already difficult time. Added he 
hopefully: “Incoming orders are now 
beginning to rise, and fourth quarter 
results should be more normal.” 

Did that mean that Crucible’s trou- 
bles were only temporary? Traders 
on the Big Board seemed to be bet- 
ting they were more than that. Publi- 
cation of MHunter’s report drove 
Crucible down to 17, off 4 points in a 
week, and down to less than half its 
high of 39% set last December. 


*Crucible Steel Co. of America. Traded 
NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 38%; low, 
16%. Dividend rh aR Fae. indicated 1957 


yout : $1.60. (1956) : 
Bei. Total Ee ., a7 S nhilion Teker sym- 
bol: XA. 
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NATURAL GAS 


THE STRATEGISTS 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke 

scored lasi month in its battle 

to stave off invader Gardiner 
Symonds. 





Few gas executives have ever fallen 
heir to a market of more glittering 
promise than did Eskil I. Bjork, 61, 
when he became chairman of Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co.* five months 
ago. Bjork immediately took up the 
not unpleasant task his departing boss, 
James F. Oates Jr., had begun—to 
bring more gas to Chicago’s homes 
and factories. It is a hungry market. 
As Illinois state officials have pointed 
out, upwards of half a million homes 
in the city are ready to use gas if 
they can get it. 

Unfortunately for Bjork, however, 
the Chicago market has been growing 
far faster than his company’s trans- 
mission facilities. And, as a result, 
Peoples Gas has lately had formidable 
competition banging at the door. 


Part of the Plan. Two years ago, 
during Oates’ regime, the Chicago 
void attracted the eye of Gardiner 
Symonds, president of Houston’s fast- 
expanding Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., the U.S.’ largest pipeline 
company. The area’s potential fitted 
in smoothly with Symonds’ plan to 
build a 2,000-mile line across the 
Midwest to link his existing system 
with Trans-Canada Pipe Lines. So 
Symonds dickered to sell high-profit 
industrial gas to two Chicago area 
steel plants—if his subsidiary, Mid- 
western Gas Transmission Co., got an 
okay from the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the big project. 

Oates and Bjork, who was then 
president, rightly guessed that Sy- 
monds’ move was only the starter for 
far bigger ambitions, and they were 
understandably miffed. The effect 
would be to bar to Peoples the savings 
inherent in sales of new gas of its 
own to industrial users and, they 
argued, the consumer would ulti- 
mately suffer for it. “This new project 
of Tennessee Gas’,” Oates thundered, 
“endangers the ability of all the gas 
companies in this area to provide a 
continuously expanding service to all 
users of gas.” 

As it soon became clear, Peoples 
had a big counter-offensive of its own 
in mind. Less than six months after 
Symonds’ gambit, Peoples filed joint 
applications along with Colorado In- 


*Peoples Gas ba i & Goee 40, 
NYSE. ce range | qlF —— 
Dividend og 


assets: to: gette ool PSition” Ticker act PGL 
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PEOPLES’ BJORK: 
he turned up the gas 


terstate Gas Co. for a mammoth ex- 
pansion program that would boost the 
capacity of Peoples’ transmitting sub- 
sidiary, Natural Gas Pipeline of 
America, by 485 million cubic feet a 
day. Dubbed the Beatrice Project (so 
named for its juncture point near 
Beatrice, Neb.), it would enable 
Peoples Gas to boost its gas supply 
in Chicago by nearly one third. 

The Go-Ahead. Finally last month, 
while Symonds’ Midwestern applica- 
tion still hung in the fire, Bjork won 
swift approval for Project Beatrice 
from FPC examiner Glen R. Law, 
who granted tentative construction 
certificates to the five companies and 
subsidiaries involved. Of the total 
$182 million programmed for the de- 
velopment, Peoples Gas will spend 
$89.2 million (including $13 million 
in Chicago), Colorado Interstate will 
lay out $86.9 million. Chortled a 
Bjork aide: “We are, of course, very 
very happy.” 

In one swoop the Beatrice Project 
will increase Peoples’ capacity by 
considerably more than the 400 mil- 
lion cubic feet daily Midwestern 
aimed at, thus undercutting Mid- 
western’s strongest arguments of 


need. But old campaigner Gardiner 
Symonds seemed far from discour- 
aged. For one thing. the question of 
who is to serve the two steel mills 
was disjoined from the FPC recom- 
mendation on Peoples’ Beatrice Proj- 
ect. For another, Peoples’ new 
planned capacity will still fall far 
short of filling the Chicagoland void. 
For the moment, however, Eskil 
Bjork’s windfall decision from the 
FPC made Peoples’ market seem se- 
cure indeed. 


THE ECONOMY 


BOOMS 
WITHOUT BUSTS? 


Are recessions inevitable? A 

Lehman Bros. economist 

claims the U. S. has said 
goodbye to all that. 





Glory, like the phoenix ’midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 
—Lorp Byron 


No phoenix has more often been 
consigned to ashes, only to rise again, 
than the economic cycle—the succes- 
sion of boom & bust. Last month the 
durable old bird of the classic econ- 
omists was once more hopefully in- 
terred. Presiding at its last rites: 
Economist Charles T. Broderick of 
Lehman Brothers, speaking to a spe- 
cial conference of the American Man- 
agement Association in New York. 
His sermon: “Nevermore.” 

Built-in Boom? The boom & bust 
cycle, Broderick claimed boldly, has 
become an “old-fashioned” notion 
that has lived beyond its time. In 
effect, the U.S. economy has been 
radically changed: there now is a 
built-in boom. The guarantee? The 
fact that both political parties are now 





But Ti 





RACE TO CHICAGO To increase Chicago's gas supply by about 


one- -third, Peoples Gas Light & Coke and Colorado Interstate Gas are readying a $182 million pipe- 


Gas Transmission may yet invade the market via its proposed link 
















































































LEHMAN’S BRODERICK: 
is an old bird really dead? 


so committed to full employment that 
any Administration that permitted a 
depression would be “committing po- 
litical suicide.” On Broderick’s view, 
the nation’s old pols are smarter than 
that. At the first sign of business 
downturn, he predicted, Congress will 
“wisely” cut taxes, thereby giving a 
reviving fillip to the economy. 

That, however, was far from the 
only assurance Broderick saw for 
continued boom. Another: a “hal- 
lowed tradition” of annual wage in- 
creases, which did not exist in 1929. 
Unless these increases, which have 
averaged 1% to 4% in excess of pro- 
ductivity, are brought to an unlikely 
halt, said Broderick, “creeping infla- 
tion” will continue indefinitely. Thus 
consumer spending will describe a 
continuously rising curve. 

But the most important pocketbook 
of all, observed Broderick, is now the 
Government’s, and every indication 
is that it will remain wide open. How 
big a role it plays in the economy is 
clear from a simple comparison. In 
1929, capital expenditures of business 
were three times Federal outlays; 
today they are two thirds as great. 
Moreover, in 1929 the so-called “eco- 
nomic stabilizers’—social security, 
unemployment benefits, industrial 
pensions, and farm price supports— 
did not exist. All combine to main- 
tain a high level of disposable per- 
sonal income. 

One-Way Street? Is the economy thus 
now a one-way street, leading always 
toward greater prosperity? Broderick 
clearly thinks that it is. There will be, 
he conceded, moderate inventory re- 
cessions from time to time. But they 
will not, he insisted, alter the econ- 
omy’s long-term growth trend 

Having laid his phoenix to rest, 
Broderick departed amid comfortable 
applause. But at least a few in his 
audience were not at all convinced 
they had seen the last of the durable 
old bird. Muttered one: “I think I’ve 
heard that song before.” 
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RAILROADS 








BORROWED 
TROUBLE? 


To keep a promise, the New 
Haven’s George Alpert paid 
bondholders a sum his road 


could ill afford. 


For George Alpert, 59, president of 
the ill-fated New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad,* a promise 
made is a promise kept—no matter 
how much it hurts. As was clear 
last month, it can hurt plenty. 

Empty Bag. Alpert’s promise was 
made last spring, when interest on 
the New Haven’s 442% income bonds 
fell due. Actually, under terms of 
the indenture, interest of the 4%s is 
cumulative, but payable only when 
and if earned. In 1956 the New Haven 
had been far from earning it. As a 
result, all that Alpert could pay out 
on the bonds last spring was 25%4%. 
But the other 134% was promised be- 
fore the year was out. 

Alpert’s generosity was grounded 
in great expectations: that the New 
Haven would make spectacular prog- 
ress in 1957. Bondholders, he felt, 
were entitled to share in it. 

Alpert’s high hopes, however, were 
doomed to disappointment as the 
months rolled on. In midsummer, 
the cement strike took a big bite out 
of earnings. Moreover, in the tra- 
ditionally busy fall season railroad 
carloadings nationwide drifted into 
decline, the New Haven’s included. 
By November 1, when the additional 
134% interest was due, if he were to 
keep his promise, Alpert faced the 
necessity of performing the metaphy- 
sician’s old trick: pulling from an 
empty bag something that wasn’t 
there. 


*New Haven R.R. Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, 17; low, 814. Dividend 
(1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1956): d$4.66. Total as- 
sets: $450.4 million. Ticker symbol: V. 








Last month, to Wall Street’s infi- 
nite surprise, Alpert did just that. 
Explained he: “There is only one 
reason we paid the interest. I made 
a promise that I would do it, and it 
is going to be paid. I think it is im- 
portant for us to keep our promises.” 

Deficit Dollars. Much as Wall Street 
admired the spirit, it was a little dis- 
mayed by the deed. The payment, 
statisticians calculated, would reduce 
the New Haven’s $9.3-million cash 
position by a good $933,221. Asked 
one rail bond analyst: “I wonder if 
paying that interest doesn’t really in- 
volve borrowing trouble.” 

Alpert didn’t think so. For one 
thing, the New Haven’s woes over 
the past two years have made mince- 
meat of its balance sheet. Though its 
working capital deficit appears to have 
shrunk from $11.5 million to $3.4 mil- 
lion over the past year, actually the 
New Haven was no better off. On the 
other hand, Alpert claims current as- 
sets are considerably understated. One 
unrecorded cash item: payments for 
Connecticut Thruway construction. 
Says Alpert: “We’ve been meeting 
our obligations month by month and 
extending cur short-term loans.” 

That itself was no small achieve- 
ment. Moreover, the New Haven’s 
pilot can take comfort in some other 
visible progress. In the first eight 
months of 1957, he had cut the New 
Haven’s losses from $1.4 million to 
$569,550. “All told,” he observed 
calmly, “we have had a pretty good 
year—if you consider the state of 
business and forget our mounting 
passenger deficit.” 

Green Light? His passenger prob- 
lem is something Alpert hopes to 
solve with a rate increase, subject to 
ICC approval. “We hope,” he says, 
“to get a passenger fare increase that 
will bring us an additional $4-million 
net a year, and that would be a big 
step forward.” But even without it, 
the New Haven was all but certain to 
be earning—and paying—the full 
414% on its income bonds in 1957. 





NEW HAVEN’S “ROGER WILLIAMS”: a $4-million step forward 
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REAL ESTATE 


THE TISHMAN 
TECHNIQUE 


No outfit has brought the 
sale-leaseback technique to 
such per fection—literally get- 
ting something for nothing— 
as ingenious Tishman Realty. 





“Our of nothing, nothing comes,” de- 
clared the ancient Ionian philosophers. 
But they had never met Norman 
Tishman. At 55, Builder Tishman is 
president of big family-dominated 
(38% stock interest) Tishman Realty 
& Construction Co.,* whose $64.2-mil- 
lion assets make it the U.S.’ second 
largest publicly-owned real estate 
operator. Thanks to his own version 
of the popular sale-leaseback device, 
Tishman literally does what the wise 
old Greeks said could not be done: 
turn a tidy profit without a penny’s 
investment. 

Radical Conservative. If this sounds 
like a promoter’s dream, you couldn’t 
be more wrong. The only thing even 
faintly flamboyant about Norman 
Tishman are his cuff links, solid pieces 
of silver embossed with skyscrapers. 
If anything is abhorrent to Tishman it 
is speculation. Says he primly: “We 
are investment builders for our own 
account, We are not gamblers or spec- 
ulators. We buy land, develop and 
construct buildings, operate and sell 
them. Only two of our 26 properties 
were built by others.” And the way 
he says it clearly implies that he can- 
not say the same for some of his 
better-known rivals. 

If there is anything that Norman 
Tishman does like and trust it is num- 
bers, preferably ones that fall as 
neatly into place as bank vault tum- 
blers. From this passion for the 
mathematical certainties sprang one 
of the most radical and ingenious de- 
vices in the history of real estate 
finance. It began in 1946 with the fi- 
nancing of 445 Park Avenue, New 
York’s first big postwar office building. 
It was perfected in the 12 big build- 
ings Tishman Realty has put up since 
that major milestone was passed. 

Something For Nothing. Last month, 
as Norman Tishman got ready to cut 
the ribbon opening 666 Fifth Avenue, 
his latest 38-story building next to 
Rockefeller Center, he spelled out the 
Tishman technique for Forses. As he 
told it, it represented no one specific 
deal. Instead it was a hypothetical 


*Tishman R.&C. Co. Traded American 
Stock Exchange. Price range : high, 
pote ow, 16. seeegend a AE. 35c. — 
ca yout: " rnings r share 
(1957) : $2.48. Total assets: $42 million. 
Ticker symbol: TIS. 
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BUILDER TISHMAN with model of 
666 Fifth Avenue, open this month 


model of the Tishman operation. 

“Let’s assume,” explained Tishman, 
“that we have bought land in mid- 
town Manhattan on which we want to 
erect a million-square-foot office 
building at a total cost of $30 million. 
We know that if the building were 
fully rented to blue chip tenants for 
an average of $5.50 per square foot, 
it would gross $5.5 million yearly. 
Operating costs, at $1.25 per square 
foot, coupled with New York City 
taxes, would run to $2.5 million. That 
would leave us with $3 million in net 
rentals. 

“Our next step is to show our plans 
and rates to triple-A tenants, whom 
we proceed to sign up for 15- to 20- 
year leases. With modern office space 
in prestige buildings in short supply, 
that won’t be any problem. 





TRADING 
AND RENTING 


Tishman Realty does not count on 
property trading for all of its net 
profits. But despite a steady rise in 
income from rents, property sales are 
still its biggest money-maker. 
1949-1950=100 
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PROFITS FROM: 
| PROPERTY SALES 


“Now these long-term leases are 
first obligations of top-drawer corpo- 
rations, payable even before interest 
on their bonds. As such, they are an 
economic value we have created. So 
we can take them to big financial 
institutions, such as insurance com- 
panies, and offer them something very 
attractive. 

“It is very possible, in fact, that on 
the strength of those leases we can 
sell the institution our as-yet-unbuilt 
building for the entire $30-million 
cost, taking back a 99-year lease on 
the property. Let’s suppose that were 
the case. Now the institutional buyer 
would probably want a 7% return on 
its investment, or $2.1 million yearly. 
This rental would be entirely deduct- 
ible in computing taxable income, 
leaving us, as builders and operators, 
with a yearly net income of $900,000 
without having invested any capital 
of our own. In fact, we also have 
something much more: an income- 
producing equity of substantial value 
in today’s market.” 

Heavenly Day. This, however, is far 
from all there is to the Tishman tech- 
nique. Explains Builder Tishman: 


“The institutional buyer of the 
building, remember, is getting a rental 
from us that works out to 7% on his 
investment. Now in the mind of the 
purchaser this normally might repre- 
sent 4% interest and 3% amortiza- 
tion. So at the end of 22 years the 
purchase is fully paid out. Now the 
original term of the lease will usually 
coincide- with this pay-out period. 
After that, our renewal rental is usu- 
ally reduced from 7% to about 3%, 
or $900,000. Since our overhead 
stays the same, this is all gravy. It 
will either increase our net to $2.1 
million annually and boost our equity 
proportionately or, if the neighbor- 
hood and times have changed, cushion 
our $900,000 annual profit against 
reduced rents.” Adds Builder Tishman 
with a cheerful grin: “We call this 
our ‘heavenly’ period.” 

Hidden Assets. By applying his in- 
genious technique at the right place 
at the right time, Norman Tishman 
has seen his company’s earnings 
climb sturdily from 20c per share 
in 1949 to $2.38 per share this year, 
including $2 from sale of properties. 

Norman Tishman, however, is far 
less interested in net earnings than 
he is in something else: the even more 
impressive rise in Tishman Realty’s 
net equity. Only part of this, he points 
out, is readily visible: capital gains 
do not appear until they are taken. 
Yet from what is visible (see chart) 
these capital gains far outrun operat- 
ing profits in importance in Tishman’s 
fortunes. 

“Actually,” says Tishman, “builders 
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such as ourselves are in a unique po- 
sition. Under the tax law, we are of 
course allowed depreciation on the 
various properties we own. This de- 
preciation deducted from our operat- 
ing income reduces our operating 
profit. Nevertheless it develops cash 
reserves. For the 12-year period since 
the war, $11 million was thus devel- 
oped. 

“This, of course, is not unique. What 
is unique, though, is the fact that 
every bit of this cash is free to be 
retained either in the form of cash or 
put into new equities if so desired. In 
most businesses, the money obtained 
from depreciation must be immedi- 
ately re-employed in the business or 
that business ceases to exist. In our 
operations, however, we do not have 
to rely on these depreciation reserves. 
Our earnings carry the operation and 
maintenance of existing projects, and 
liquidation of older properties pro- 
vides further capital for new projects. 
Thus the cash developed in our busi- 
ness through depreciation is a major 
and free asset.” 

Deferred Gains. There is also a good 
deal that does not show up on his 
balance sheet that Tishman counts 
as solid assets. Apart from three 
building projects now in process, he 
notes, Tishman Realty showed 29 
buildings on its latest balance sheet at 
a depreciated cost of $29 million. In 
some, there was little or no net in- 
vestment. In others which are mort- 
gaged, only the capital invested in the 
equity, reduced by depreciation, ap- 
pears on the books. “In both in- 
stances,” notes Tishman, “there is no 
reflection on the books of the value 
created by the added dimension of full 
and assured tenancies, or of the cur- 
rent market value.” 


If so, what is the Tishman equity 
in its buildings actually worth? An- 
swers Norman Tishman: “My per- 
sonal estimate, based on a most 
conservative view, is that our 24 ex- 
isting buildings with a book value 
of only $29 million could be readily 
liquidated in the present open market 
for about $70 million.” On that basis, 
the reported book value of $7 per 
share of Tishman stock would actu- 
ally have a liquidating value nearer 
$30 per share. 

Bottomless Well. How long can Tish- 
man Realty continue to show such 
regular capital gains? Says Builder 
Tishman: “In my opinion this source 
never dries up.” But might not these 
values decline tomorrow and the pos- 
sibility of capital gains from sales of 
properties thus disappear? Answers 
Norman Tishman: “We believe not. 
We think our judgment as to locations 
has been sound enough, our leases 
long enough, and the credit of our 
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445 PARK AVE. PROJECT (1946): 
birthplace of heavenly days 


tenants secure enough to assure sub- 
stantial operating profits, which in 
turn dictate sales prices, for many 
years to come. Our gain is calculated 
over depreciated costs so that, even 
if the price stays constant, the gain 
is continually increasing. Moreover, 
as we approach the period of reduced 
rentals on leasebacks, the operating 
profit should increase substantially on 
each such project, and therefore its 
selling price should increase, or in 
the face of a declining market, stay 
constant as against today’s price.” 
Thus, says Tishman, the capital gains 
potential in Tishman Realty’s invest- 
ments is in effect a bottomless well. 
But equally unique, they are predict- 
able. “With our buildings 100% rented 
to responsible tenants under long- 
term leases, and with our operating 
costs stabilized because of escalator 
clauses,” says Tishman, “we are able 
to estimate profits for years ahead. In 
what other business can you do that?” 





FALSTAFF’S GRIESEDIECK: 
his brew had a new foam 





BREWING 


NUMBER THREE? 


Falstaff Brewing’s Joseph 
Griesedieck has apparently 
overtaken another opponent. 


Ir 38-year-old Joseph E. Griesedieck 
is not the nation’s biggest brewmaster, 
he at least has been speeding in that 
direction. Since 1952 his St. Louis- 
based Falstaff Brewing Corp.* has 
climbed from eighth to fourth place 
in barrels of beer produced. And Joe 
Griesedieck, who powered this rise by 
marketing and merger, shows no sign 
of slowing down. Declared he last 
spring: “This is the year that we 
overtake Ballantine and move up to 
No. Three spot.” 

Satisfied with his momentum so 
far, Griesedieck last month took time 
out to size up the 1957 outlook for his 
5,000 stockholders. “There’s no ques- 
tion,” said Griesedieck, “that we'll top 
the 4 million barrel mark in sales 
this year.” Last year Falstaff sold 
3,870,000 barrels, just 126,000 fewer 
than privately-owned P. Ballantine 
& Sons. Since Ballantine has not 
pushed past the 4 million mark in 
four years, Falstaff thus appeared to 
be running well ahead for 1957. 

Joe Griesedieck’s gain apparently 
came from the plants Falstaff has 
picked up in Texas and Southern 
California in the past year or so. 
Griesedieck predicts that sales this 
year will be around $100 million, up 
$15 million from 1956, and the highest 
in Falstaff history. He expects earn- 
ings to increase 10% over last year’s 
$4 million. 


Targets for Tomorrow. Already Joe 
Griesedieck is preparing for an as- 
sault on industry-leading Schlitz and 
second-ranking Anheuser-Busch. Sev- 
eral days after making his sales fore- 
cast, Griesedieck announced that pre- 
liminary plans had been completed 
for acquisition of Griesedieck Bros. 
Brewing Co., which is owned by dis- 
tant relatives of Falstaff’s Griesedieck. 
This merger would increase Falstaff’s 
capacity by 800,000 barrels to 5.4 mil- 
lion barrels annually, strengthen its 
St. Louis operations against neigh- 
boring Anheuser-Busch. “If all goes 
well,” said one Falstaff official, “we 
should be producing at Griesedieck 
Bros. early in 1958.” Falstaff may 
still trail below Anheuser-Busch’s 
8.8 million barrel capacity, but it will 
be in sniping distance of Anheuser’s 
sales—in 1956 just 5.9 million barrels. 


*Falstaff Broming_ Corp. Traded NYSE. 

Price range (1957): high, 174%; low, 15. Divi- 

dend (1956): $1. Indicated Pa ape: $1. 
oO 


paraines per re (1956): $2.12. al assets: 
$40.2 million. Ticker symbol: FAL. 
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“But, Doctor...he's not himself any more" 


“Doctor, | don’t know what's come over 
Tom. He has always been happy . . . con- 
siderate of me and everybody else. But for 
months now, he has been changing. He 
broods a lot, his temper’s quick and he is 
always complaining about his health. I can 
not get him to see you or any other doctor. 
Claims his trouble will eventually wear off.” 


Doctors hear of many situations like 
this, and they know that medical advice in 
such cases is often essential. When disturb- 
ing feelings persist . .. when a person is so 
worried, anxious or depressed that he does 
not seem like himself any more... . the 
source of the trouble must be sought. 


Doctors have become increasingly aware 
of the effect of the emotions on physical 


health. There is no longer any doubt that 
illness of emotional origin is just as real 
as appendicitis or pneumonia or any other 
physical ailment. 


In fact, studies made by the National 
Association for Mental Health show that 
almost 50 percent of all people seeking 
medical attention today suffer from condi- 
tions brought about or made worse by 
emotional factors. 


A visit or two with the doctor may re- 
veal the underlying cause of the physical 
disturbance. This is frequently something 
that the patient does not even suspect. 

Once the source of the trouble is found 


. .. and the patient understands how his 
emotional reactions are playing havoc 


with his health . . . a successful recovery 
can usually be anticipated. 


So, if you find yourself . . . or any 
member of your family . . . becoming per- 
sistently over-wrought, irritable, exhausted 
or unduly nervous, seek your doctor’s help 
-. . and the sooner the better. 


For an emotional disorder, like a physi- 
cal illness, can be treated with greater hope 
of success when therapy is started promptly. 


A simple discussion of how our emo- 
tions cause headaches, digestive upsets, 
and affect our outlook on life is presented 
in Metropolitan’s new booklet called 
“Emotions and Physical Health.” Use the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 11-57-F, 
“Emotions and Physical Health.” 
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THE STRUCTURE OF GLIDDEN 


Diversification is not new to The Glidden Company. Glidden was 
founded on the premise that planned diversification offers maximum 
opportunity for profit. 

Management recognized that diversification of products, markets 
and facilities opened the widest door to growth. Diverse fields of 
operation were entered. Products within each operation were 
expanded through research and alertness to future needs. Markets 


reduce fixed 


Upper left: LOUISVILLE, KY 
EDIBLE OIL PRODUCTS 


Upper right: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
COCONUT AND CONDIMENTS 


Lower left: BERKELEY, CALIF. 
EDIBLE OIL PRODUCTS AND 
MARGARINE 


Lower right: CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDIBLE OIL PRODUCTS 


egg 


DIVERSIFICATION MEANS GROWTH 


Glidden-Durkee 
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widened. Plant facilities were increased everywhere. This was also 
the period of integration of these seemingly unrelated operations. 

Now, this structure of integrated diversification has been estab- 
lished. Glidden has attained its maturity, a position of stability 
demonstrated by its earnings. Each Glidden Division is a profitable, 
growing business, supplying other Glidden Divisions as well as 
selling to a wide variety of other industries, as indicated below. 


costs; adds 











CHEMICALS-PIGMENTS-METALS SOUTHERN CHEMICAL PAINT CHEMURGY DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
Pigments and Metal Powders Naval Stores For Consumers; Product Finishes Soybean Derivatives For Food Processors 

for \adustry Terpene Chemicals; Resias Industrial Maintenance Grain Merchandising Restaurants, Consumers 
Paint Paper All Surfaces Food Consumer Food Market 
Paper Rubber Consumer Paint Market Pharmaceutical Baking 
Plastics Plastics Painter Trade aint Confectionery 
Rubber Chemical Container Packaging Institutional Cooking 
Appliance Cosmetics Industrial Maintenance Building Materials Restaurant Trade 
Ceramics Food Automotive 


Building Materials 
Transportation 
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Leather 
Glidden Paint Division 
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Building Materials 
Essential Oil 

Paint 

Textile 
Pharmaceutical 

Soap and Detergent 
Glidden Paint Division 


Transportation 


Appliance Rubber 
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Building Materials Graphic Arts 

Furniture Paper 

Transportation Glidden Paint Division 
Boat and Marine Durkee Famous Foods 
Electronics 
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Specialty Food 





makes profit moves: 


production; invests *500,000 in new equipment 


One of the leading processors of edible oils, Durkee is also a recognized leader in supplying 
specialty products to the commercial food industry. 


To better serve food manufacturers and the retail food trade—and to meet the growing 
demand for coconut, spices and flavorings—Durkee has recently moved its coconut and con- 
diment production from Elmhurst, N. Y., to a new plant in Bethlehem, Pa. Here, Durkee 
is investing $500,000 in additional processing and packaging equipment. With more 
efficient production, more capacity, and lower fixed costs, Durkee can now fully capitalize 
on its food sales acceptance in both the commercial and consumer fields. 


Prior to this move, the Elmhurst vegetable oil refinery facilities had been transferred 
and combined with those at Louisville, Kentucky, resulting in more efficient production. 
In-transit freight rates provide for lower shipping costs into the Eastern markets, where 
the existing sales force will continue to be directed from sales offices in the East. 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS DIVISION 
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ale Capital Expenditure 
$4,200,000 1953-57 
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CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

Investments of $4.2 million in the last 5 years 

° with te horizons O hemitliy, include expenditures for new research facilities, 

a additional production capacity, and plant reloca- 

tions. These activities have already produced 
additional earnings. 


How Glidden-Durkee 


maintains position of leadership in the food business 


in a matter of minutes, today’s 
homemaker can prepare a whole 
meal, from rolls to dessert, 
thanks to Durkee ingredients 
specially formulated to help 
make possible a growing list of 
quick-convenience foods. 


Where bakers go to school: 
Durkee Famous Foods Division 
laboratories in Chicago are not 
only a testing center, but a train- 
ing and research service for 
Durkee customers in the food 
industries. 


New taste sensations. Eight- 
een recently introduced Durkee 
Gourmet Seasonings range from 
Powdered Mushrooms to Barbe- 
cue Seasoning and Salad Herbs 

. meet housewives’ growing 
demand for unusual flavorings. 


Coconut has to be fresh and 
moist to sell! And Durkee’s 
Snowflake Coconut is, always, 
because of the exclusive Durkee 
sealed-in-moisture foil bag. 
Result: broader trade accept- 
ance and growing sales. 





PAPER toaot 


From farm buildings... 


to skyscrapers... 


Steel is winning an ever-larger 
share of the building market 


Today, when you drive down city streets, through in- 
dustrial sections and into the country, you see more and 
more buildings that have walls made of sheet steel. 

It may be a school in Georgia, a dairy barn in Wis- 
consin, a Manhattan skyscraper, a Detroit factory, or a 
church in California. Wherever you see these modern 
structures there is a good chance that one or more Armco 
Steels went into their construction. 

Armco serves this growing market with a group of 
special-purpose steels. For example, Armco ALUMINIZED 
STEEL® Type 2 is widely used for farm, commercial and 
industrial buildings. Walls of a building made of this 
hot-dip aluminum-coated steel offer an unusual com- 
bination of high strength and superior atmospheric 
corrosion resistance. 


ARNMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


SHEFFIELD DIVISION ° 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Ota ati Bae OR, tet Eee ste ee 


Armco ZINCGRIP® is also in demand for steel build- 
ings. A patented hot-dip process gives this special steel 
a tightly bonded coating of durable zinc that doesn’t flake 
or peel during fabricating operations. It is also available 
with a mill-Bonderized surface that takes paint without 
pretreatment. 

Armco Enameling Iron and Stainless Steel are widely 
used for the exterior panels of America’s popular new 
curtain wall buildings. This new building technique is 
extensively used for many types of buildings, from 
schools to skyscrapers. 

Special Armco Steels have established industry stand- 
ards for quality in serving this big new market. Year 
after year the growing demand for these steels is adding 
momentum to Armco’s steady growth. 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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PROMOTION 


STOCK STAKES 


Sperry Rand was doing more 

for the U.S.’ financial -Main 

Stem last month than Wall 
Street was doing for it. 





One good turn, a wise old adage re- 
minds us, deserves another. But one 
of the U.S.’ corporate mighty, Sperry 
Rand Corp., last month had ample 
proof that the beneficent doer is not 
always repaid in kind. While its com- 
mon was laboring under repeated 
market blows, Sperry Rand itself was 
doing Wall Street a notable—and un- 
appreciated—zgood turn. 

Led by the New York Stock Ex- 
change and such farsighted wire 
houses as Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and Bache & Co., the 
Canyon has labored fitfully for more 
than a decade to bring Wall Street 
with its wares and opportunities home 
to Main Street—with indifferent suc- 
cess. But last month, when ingenious 
Sperry Rand came up with a novel 
means of accomplishing just that at 
no cost and, in fact, some profit to 
denizens of finance’s Main Stem, it 
got little thanks for its pains. With 
an over-nice regard for its dignity, 
Wall Street carefully looked elsewhere. 


Convinced that cash put into sound 
stocks is “money with a purpose,” 
Sperry Rand had concocted a novel 
notion. Instead of offering cash as 
prizes in its latest consumer contest, 
Sperry Rand’s Remington Electric 
Shaver division proposed to offer 
stocks to the lucky winners. To the 
U.S. citizen who can best convince 
impartial judges that “A Remington 
Electric Shaver is an ideal gift be- 
cause ...” (in 25 words or less) will 
go $42,000 worth of stocks of his choice 
—the value, as of May 31, of one 
share of every stock listed on the Big 
Board. To sweeten up the jackpot, 
Sponsor Sperry Rand will pay all 
brokerage commissions, console run- 
ners-up with 504 additional prizes of 
stock worth $50 to $5,000. An added 
spice: if the winner of the top award 
has also bought a Remington shaver 
by year’s end, the stakes will be 
doubled to $84,000 worth of stock. 

By all the canons of common sense, 
Wall Streeters last month should have 
been applauding Sperry Rand’s po- 
tent contribution to their own “Share 
in America” campaign; instead they 
were mostly sitting on their hands. 
Snorted one non-involved adman, 
from his vantage point on Madison 
Avenue: “When you have got some- 
thing as good as they have to sell, it’s 
no time to keep prissily quiet.” 
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GENUS BOVINE 


BULLS AND BEARS 





GENUS URSUS 


ORIGIN OF THE SPECIES 


Usinc a Stanislavsky approach to 
its stock market contest (see left), 
Sperry Rand researchers got into 
the spirit of the thing by delving 
into that old stumper, the origin of 
the Wall Street terms “bull” and 
“bear.” To their surprise, only a 
rare few among the Canyon’s pros 
queried had an inkling that the 
genus bovine and the genus ursus, 
as applied to stock market traders, 
are not U.S. coinage but go back 
several centuries. 

Venerable Beasts. The search for 
semantic pedigrees led far back 
into history. Among the earliest 
known references to bulls and 
bears, Sperry Rand researchers 
found, appeared in Britain’s The 
Tatler in 1709 under the by-line of 
Sir Richard Steele. “I fear the 
word ‘bear,’ ”” wrote Essayist Steele, 
“is hardly understood among the 
polite people; but I take the mean- 
ing to be, That one who ensures a 
Real Value upon an Imaginary 
Thing is said to sell a bear.” To 
which, in 1720, Essayist Joseph 
Warton added: “He who sells that 
of which he is not possessed is 
proverbially said to sell the skin 
before he has caught the bear.” 

In his dictionary of 1755, Lexi- 
cographer Samuel Johnson, es- 
chewing any taint of vulgar com- 
mercialism, restricted his defini- 
tions of “bull” and “bear” to 
animals. But by 1792, soon after 
the New York Stock Exchange 
moved indoors from the shade 
of its historic buttonwood tree, Fin- 
ancier Alexander Hamilton was 
reporting without embarrassment 
that “in the language of the Stock 
Exchange, the buyer is called a 
bull and the seller a bear.” Well 
before that, in 1773, when London’s 
stockbrokers moved into their own 
building at the corner of Thread- 


needle Street and Sweeting’s Alley, 
one member noted: “I know not 
why the jobber who contracts to 
buy is styled a bull, except that 
he appears, when a loser, as surly 
as that animal. From the 
structure and aspect of the bear 
... these creatures may somewhat 
resemble the unsuccessful stock- 
jobber by the heaviness and 
gloominess of his appearance.” 

In his book, Men and Mysteries 
of Wall Street (1870), James K. 
Medbury observed that “Much | 
nonsense has been written and a | 
vast deal of etymology wasted on 
these zoological distinctions. . . 
Bull and bear epithets are term- 
porary rather than permanent. Bull 
operators take a stock at its low- 
est, and attempt to toss it up as 
high as may be. The bears, on the 
other hand, prefer to pull values 
down to the lowest possible figure.” 

Word to the Wise. Dubious orgin 
or not, the terms “bull” and “bear” 
have long since fixed themselves in 
Wall Street jargon. Bernard Bar- 
uch recalls that famed plunger 
James R. Keene once told him: 
“You don’t see any Fifth Avenue 
mansions built by bears.” In the 
same vein, the elder J. P. Morgan 
reportedly once told his heir: “Re- 
member, my son, any man who is 
a bear on the future of this country 
will go broke.” 

With all this lore virtually ready 
to hand, why has the origin of Wall 
Street’s own zoological species re- 
mained so obscure to the Canyon’s 
denizens? Snorted one impatient 
old pro: “The market doesn’t ex- 
amine pedigrees.” Suggested an- 
other, tongue-in-cheek: “Why we 
haven’t seen a live bull or bear on 
Wall Street since the first white 
settlers walled the Street against 
Indian attacks.” 





















PAPER 


TALL TALE 


From makings supplied un- 

wittingly by West Virginia 

Pulp & Paper’s boss, Wall 

Street last month rolled itself 
a whopper. 


As MANY a corporate chieftain knows, 
Wall Street can take a hint—some- 
times only too well. That was so in 
spades last month when West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper* President David Luke 
observed quietly: “I have a strong 
suspicion that within a reasonable 
length of time, our company will offer 
a paper which has the characteristics 
of elasticity.” No sooner had Luke let 
his technical Tabby out of the specu- 
lative research bag than investors 
were stretching things themselves. 
Talking up the as-yet-unproduced 
paper as the newest thing since nylon, 
the rumor flew that on a patent li- 
censed from Cluett, Peabody & Co.+ 
(Arrow Shirts, “Sanforized’”), West 
Virginia Pulp had developed a paper 
that stretches “like rubber.” 

As the story spread, it stretched 
thinner and thinner. One report had 
it that Patent Owner Cluett might 
ultimately realize more in royalties 
from stretchable paper than from 
royalties on its controlled shrinkage 
Sanforized label (net from Sanfor- 
ized royalties last year: $2.2 million). 

The Awful Truth. A skeptic’s check, 
however, soon revealed the truth had 
been stretched out of all recognition. 
Cluett and West Virginia were in- 


vee Virginia Pulp & Paper. Traded 


SE. Price range (1957): high, 4739; low, 
32. Dividend (1956) : $1.55. Indicated 1957 pay- 
out: $1.60. Earnings per share (1956): $3.19. 
oo assets: $181.6 million. Ticker symbol: 
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deed partners in the project; a certain 
amount of pilot production had been 
done; the paper does have some degree 
of “give.” But far from stretching 
“like rubber,” or being a boon to 
printers, the new paper was in fact so 
far from perfection that it does not 
even have a name. The papermaker 
and the shirtmaker did hope that the 
“extensible” paper could find use in 
tough grocery bags, multi-wall sacks, 
and masking tape. Said Cluett Vice 
President Robert Dowling: “It’s 
strictly a non-baptized infant.” 

Brainparent of the process—and in- 
directly one of Wall Street’s wilder 
recent flights of fancy: 83-year-old 
Cluett, Peabody Vice President & in- 
ventive genius Sanford Cluett. Said 
one colleague, proud of the process 
but horrified by the reckless gossip: 
“If it proves nothing else, Sanford 
Cluett’s discovery at the age of 80 
certainly proves the folly of companies 
that insist on retirement at 65.” 


RAILROADS 


SECOND TRACK 


With traffic slowing up on the 

ma‘n line, the Northern Pa- 

cific is getting handsome mile- 
age out of spur business. 


Like all railroaders, last spring Robert 
S. Macfarlane, president of the 
6,862-mile-long Northern Pacific 
Railway Co.,* looked ahead to a good 
year. The economy was on the rise, 
and so were carloadings. Like other 
railroaders, too, Macfarlane did not 
get quite what he expected. Instead 
of keeping its upward pace, traffic 
decreased. But unlike his compeers 
in railroading, Macfarlane had some 
valuable insurance against the un- 
expected. “We don’t,” he said then, 
“expect any decline in railroad earn- 
ings this year. But if there is any fall- 
ing off, it will be more than offset by 
increased income from other sources.” 

Something Extra. His audience of 
security analysts knew just what 
Macfarlane meant. For some years, a 
large proportion of the Nipper’s earn- 
ings have not come from railroad 
operations at all; last year “other in- 
come” accounted for nearly half its 
total net. For Nipper is no mere rail- 
road. Fattening up its balance sheet 
are such items as its sleek, dividend- 
paying 48.6% interest in the Burling- 
ton Road and vast holdings of oil, 
timber and iron ore acreage, which 


*Northern Pacific zy; Traded NYSE. Price 
range (1957): high, low, 32%. Dividend 
(1956) : $1.80. Indicated’ 1957 967, payout: $1.95. 
Earnings per share (1956) : ME ital assets: 


$938.4 million. Ticker EF 





have brought in a mounting tide of 
royalties, rentals and other fees. 
This year while railroad earnings 
have been ebbing, the flow of earn- 
ings from Nipper’s other interests has 
been flooding forth. In the eight 
months reported so far, the Nipper’s 
“other income” grew from $9.9 mil- 
lion to a handsome $11.3 million. 
Above all, it is the smell of oil that 
puts the sweetest bouquet on Nipper’s 
profit statement. “The largest single 
[dollar] increase,” explains Macfar- 
lane, “came from our royalties on iron 
ore. But the most spectacular [per- 
centage] increase came from our oil 
and gas properties.” Instead of the $5 
million in oil & gas royalties he had 
foreseen earlier, Macfarlane now ex- 
pects to gross $6.2 million this year. 
By any standard, it is a handsome 
sum. But it is all the more so con- 
sidering the rate of acceleration in- 
volved.: In just seven years, Nipper’s 
oil & gas income has grown roughly 
tenfold, and will nearly double in 
1957 alone. Says Macfarlane buoy- 
antly: “It would not be fair to sug- 
gest that we will do quite that well 
[i.e., double the gross] in 1958. But 
the increase should be substantial.” 
Counterweight. After taxes and ex- 
penses, Nipper will probably do well 
to net $2 million from its oil & gas 
income. But the gain could not come 
at a better time. By the end of August. 
Nipper’s railway operating income 
had slipped 5.6% on a 1.4% decline in 
revenues (to $121.6 million). But with 
“other income” happily on the rise, 
its net gained 2% (to $13.2 million). 
With this counterweight balancing 
off his industry’s sinking fortunes, 
Macfarlane thus faces an uncertain 
fourth quarter with rare equanimity. 
“We expe t,” said he confidently last 
month, “that our net income for the 
year will be higher than it was in 
1956.” Added he: “That depends 
partly on what happens on the rail- 
road in the last quarter. But the way 
things look now, we’ll do all right.” 


NP’S MACFARLANE: 
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MACHINERY 


THE HUMP AND 
THE HOLLOW 


Caterpillar, it was very clear 

last month, has yet to bull- 

doze the dips out of its own 
sales figures. 





“My CENTER is giving way, my right is 
pushed back. Excellent—TI’ll attack,” 
growled France’s Marshal Foch at the 
eve of the decisive battle of the Marne 
in 1918. 

For Caterpillar Tractor’s* Presi- 
dent Harmon Eberhard, 54, last month 
things looked nearly as unpromising 
as they had for Marshal Foch—and 
Eberhard’s reaction was just as de- 
termined. 

“The Federal road program is lag- 
ging .. . housing construction is down 

. I am laying off workers. But,” 
continued he, in a calculated para- 
phrase of the great marshal’s com- 
mand, “we feel confident . . . and ex- 
pansion will proceed.” 

Switchback Sales. With hardly a 
moment’s hesitation, Eberhard or- 
dered his troops to attack. Tight 
money or no tight money, he said, he 
would market later this month $65 
million worth of sinking fund deben- 
tures. The money would be used to 
pay for Caterpillar’s vast construc- 
tion program which will soak up 
$75 million in cash this year and an- 
other $200 million over the next two 
years. 

Like Foch, Eberhard was calm and 
confident in the midst of adversity. 
Though Caterpillar’s upward climb 
over the past decade has been spec- 
tacular, it has never been smooth. 
From a high of $477 million in sales 
in 1952 it plunged steeply downhill 
for the next two years, dropped to 
$401 million in 1954. From this it 
bounced up in the following year to 
$533 million and sailed last year to 
a record $686-million sales. 

The Dark Side. This recovery and 
huge sales gain would not have been 
possible, said Eberhard, without the 
large scale expansion projects he had 
undertaken in 1955 and 1956. In the 
course of these he had added new 
models to the Caterpillar lines of 
tractors and earth moving machinery 
as well as re-organizing production 
lines. 

So, said Eberhard, there was noth- 
ing untoward about Caterpillar’s 
current troubles. They were, never- 
theless, imposing. Inventories have 


ee Tractor. Traded NYSE. Price 
renee (1957): high, 9944; low, 6614. Dividend 
a ): $1.95. Indicated 1957 go} $2.40. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $6.08. Total assets: 
$399.7 million. Ticker symbol: CTR. 
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CATERPILLAR’S EBERHARD: 
the troops moved forward 


risen so rapidly that a cutback be- 
came absolutely necessary. Eberhard 
has already had to resort to laying 
off 3,000 workers at his Peoria, Illi- 
nois plant. Even so, he had to admit, 
overproduction of crawlers and diesel 
engines at Peoria was such that, even 
with the cutbacks, inventories would 
not be significantly reduced and full 
employment restored until well into 
1958. 

Out of the Hollow. But all this did 
nothing to shake Eberhard’s con- 
fidence in the future. After 40 years 
in the industry, tractorman Eberhard 
knows that one leveling job the in- 
dustry has yet to do is flattening its 
own business cycles. He also feels 
certain that the long-term trend is 
towards higher construction spending 
and that after every hollow must 
come a hump. Spending for heavy 
construction amounted to $44 billion 
last year, up $9 billion from 1953, 
and is projected to rise by $2 billion 
a year to $52 billion by 1960. 

“The uptrend is sure to be re- 
sumed,” says Eberhard, “and on this 
our plans are laid.” 


TWO GUYS 
NAMED JOE 


Loew’s Mogul V ogel and Pro- 
moter Tomlinson co-star in a 
kind of corporate Quo Vadis. 


The Time: 10 a.m. one day last month 
The Scene:: Loew’s State Theater in 
Manhattan’s Times Square. The mar- 
quee heralds the new film that is to 
begin its run the next day, a wild 
little hoarse opera entitled Mr. Rock 
and Roll. Inside, however, the joint is 
already jumping. 

The Stars: Joseph Vogel, president 
of Loew’s, Inc.,* who would like to 
go on being president. 

Joseph Tomlinson, Millionaire 
wheeler-dealer, Loew’s director and 
large stockholder (180,000 shares), 
who bought his $3,960,000 worth of 
stock at an average 22, much of it on 
margin, still owes more than $1 mil- 
lion on it, and has watched his paper 
losses mount—as Loew’s stock has 
tumbled—to nearly $1 million. He 
would like to be board chairman, 
with his friend and fellow director 
Stanley Meyer installed as president, 
and aging Movie Mogul Louis B. 
Mayer, 72, brought out of retirement 
as a studio consultant. 

Supporting Cast: directors, board can- 
didates, lawyers, trustees and about 
1,100 stockholding extras. 

Synopsis: As we look in on things, 
Loew’s MGM studio, once the might- 
iest of moviemakers, has fallen on 
hard times. In the third fiscal quarter 
since Vogel became president last 
October, Loew’s showed earnings of 
just lc a share, and that only with the 
help of film rentals to TV. Movie- 
maker Vogel is grim, frankly says 


*Loew's Inc. Traded 
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INVENTORY BUILDUP 


Since 1954, Caterpillar’s sales have risen better than 75%. Inventories, however, 
have risen even faster, stood recently close to the $200 million mark. Result: a 
squeeze on working capital and a sharp cutback in production. 
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that the final fiscal quarter was “very 
bad.” He adds that prospects for the 
first fiscal period in 1958 look only “a 
little better.” All told, since 1957’s 
high, Loew’s stock had faded like 
an aging movie starlet, dropping $40 
million in value. 

Right away it is clear that there is 
bad blood between the Vogel and 
Tomlinson clans. A compromise split 
last Februagy, in which each side won 
six seats on the 13-man board, with 
the 13th going to Neutral Ogden Reid 
of the New York Herald Tribune, has 
come a cropper—four directors, in- 
cluding Neutral Reid, have since re- 
signed. The tension has built up since 
the last quarterly dividend (25c) was 
paid in June, and now pent-up pas- 
sions finally explode. 

Action: The camera discovers Co- 
Star Tomlinson moving into his big 
scene: “I don’t want to control the 
company,” he booms. “I want good 
management. You cannot get it until 
the old guard is rooted out... . My 
biggest mistake was to buy stock in 
this company!” Pan to close-up of 
Joe Vogel, who lists these accomplish- 
ments: chopping $3.5 million from 
operating costs, harvesting $50 million 
from rentals of MGM movies to TV, 
jettisoning highly paid Moguls Dore 
Schary and Nicholas Schenck. The 
losses, he insists, are due to cinematic 
turkeys turned out before he took 
over. Vogel’s dramatic climax line: 
“My whole fortune is invested in 
23,000 shares of Loew’s stock, and I 
owe plenty of money on it. I leave it 
to the stockholders whether I am to 
stay on as president.” Now Tomlin- 
son charges that for Loew’s TV 
money, Vogel can thank Louis B. 
Mayer, who made the movies that 
Vogel has rented to TV. Even Tom- 
linson-man Meyer insists-he is the 
only man on both slates—apart from 
Vogel himself—who has movie ex- 
perience. 


Change of tempo as the proxy count 
begins. At first it looks bad for Movie- 
maker Vogel. Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres, who between them 
control 150,000 shares, cast their votes 
against Vogel’s proposal to enlarge 
the Board of Directors from 13 to 
19 seats, the first public indication 
that the two great Wall Street houses 
are anti-Vogel. But gradually the tide 
turns, and when all the returns are 
in, Vogel emerges slightly shaken, but 
still victorious. Not only has he won 
his board-beefing point, but he has 
also succeeded in winning nine of the 
ten new seats for his team. Among 
those in supporting roles for Vogel: 
Bulova Research & Development 
Labs’ Omar Bradley, Publisher-TV 
Panelist Bennett Cerf. For Tomlin- 
son: Stanley Meyer, former Chrysler 
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WINNER VOGEL: 
he left it to the stockholders 


Board Chairman K. T. Keller. 

But even victory has its share of 
defeat, and this one is no exception. 
Loew’s Vice President and MGM Ad- 
ministrative Boss Benjamin Thau has 
failed to make the team, losing out to 
Tomlinson Man Samuel Briskin. Yet 
the final count (via cumulative vot- 
ing) shows Vogel far ahead with 
3,512,486 votes to 442,618 for Tomlin- 
son’s Briskin, a Vogel victory margin 
of better than 8-to-1. 

Moving to the finish the camera 
catches game loser Tomlinson in a 
final flourish: he will, he vows, attend 
all board meetings and “make my 
presence felt.” Pan to victor Vogel, 
who vows that for Loew’s the new 
board means not The End, but The 
Beginning. Slow dissolve, fadeout— 
and cut! 





EX-MOGUL MAYER: 
the stockholders left him out 





AUTOS 


HAPPY LANDING? 


As Wall Street sees it, far 

more than the automakers’ 

own profits are riding on 

Detroit’s performance this 
year. 


At General Motors’ huge proving 
grounds outside Detroit last month, 
a daredevil driver named Rocky 
Fisher put a new 1958 Chevrolet 
Bel Air through some startling paces. 
Speeding off a high ramp, the sleek, 
gazelle-like car soared for a breath- 
less moment to another ramp 25 feet 
away. 

Many an automaker could easily 
share Fisher’s feelings as he hurtled 
perilously through space. For in each 
automan’s mind this year is the vital 
question: Will his own new models 
make as safe a landing in 1958 as 
Rocky Fisher’s sorely tried Bel Air? 

Bread & Butter. That same ques- 
tion is hardly less feverishly worried 
in Wall Street, where far more than 
merely the earnings of three major 
and two minor automakers ride on 
Detroit’s axles this year. As the 
largest single supplier of the U.S. 
durable consumer goods market, De- 
troit’s ills or boisterous health in- 
fects or supplies tonic to the entire 
economy. All told, the automen buy 
no less than one fifth of the nation’s 
steel, nearly half its lead, two thirds 
of its rubber, and rank with the land’s 
top customers in plastics, glass, cot- 
ton and paint. “It’s no exaggeration 
to say,” observed one shrewd port- 
folio manager last month, “that 
everybody’s bread is spread with De- 
troit’s butter.” 

More earnestly than ever in recent 
memory, Detroit’s annual guessing 
game was on last month: How will 
industry sales go? For their part, 
the automen—as usual—were the 
most optimistic players. Not least 
so are Chevrolet’s young (48) Gen- 
eral Manager Edward N. Cole and 
Pontiac’s equally young (44) Semon 
E. (“Bunkie”) Knudsen, who insist- 
ently predict that the industry will 
turn out no less than six million cars 
this year. Chrysler’s President Les- 
ter L. (“Tex”) Colbert agrees. Says 
he with intense conviction: “I expect 
the over-all opportunity for our 
business to be definitely brighter in 
1958 than in 1957.” 

A 6-million-car year, it is true, 
would be no record; in 1955 Detroit 
sold 7.9 million. But as the automen 
are quick to point out, a 6-million- 
car year would rate as the third best 
in history, ranked only by 1955 and 
1950, when 6.7 million cars were sold. 
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Rambler 


As_ such, 
triumph. 

Three Cornered Sling. What, then, are 
Detroit’s chances of reaching that 
lofty goal? Some shrewd outsiders 
with long memories are frankly skep- 
tical. On crucial occasions, they re- 
call, Detroit has been its own worst 
prophet. Be that as it may, the auto- 
makers themselves believe that three 
potent factors will power their drive 
to higher sales. The three: 

e The fact that 58% of the cars sold 
on time payments during 1955 were 
for 30- and 36-month periods— 
which means that these car owners 
now have sufficient equity in their 
vehicles to make trading in on 1958s 
easy. 

e Firm prices in the used-car mar- 
ket, usually an omen of brighter 
things to come for new models. When 
used-car prices are high, dealers can 
offer fatter trade-in allowances. 

e The possibility—although a much 
less potent factor—that the new 
Edsel may lure buyers into the mar- 
ket who normally would not be 
shopping at all. 

What's in Style? If anybody doubted 
it, Chrysler proved with its 57s that 
style sells cars. With perhaps their 
last chance to survive, the auto in- 
dustry’s Little Two—American Mo- 
tors and Studebaker-Packard—have 
desperately shot their limited bank- 
rolls on dressing up their 1958 models. 
Concentrating its efforts where its 
chances of success are highest, Amer- 
ican (1.6% of total U.S. production 
so far this year) has dandied up its 
economy-sized (100-inch wheelbase) 
Rambler, face-lifted its 108-inch 
Rambler and replaced its now- 
defunct Nash and Hudson lines with 
a 117-inch Rambler. Taking a differ- 
ent tack, ailing Studebaker-Packard 
(which had only a tiny 1.1% of the 
auto market this year) is gambling 
on no less than 18 new models, most 
of them with lower profiles and high 
rear fins. Nobody wanted to see 
them succeed more than their big 


it would be no _ small 
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Dodge 


rivals, but most automen sadly 
believed that Studebaker-Packard’s 
ambitions had virtually sealed its 
doom as an auto producer. 

But whatever generous feelings 
the Big Three automakers have for 
the Little Two, they have none for 
each other. All have gone all-out to 
flatten the competition. Chevrolet, 
which some years accounts for one 
third of GM’s total earnings, is stack- 
ing its chips on a line that it describes 
as “deep-down new.” Ford’s new 


models also bear little resemblance to 
its 1957 cars. Chrysler Corp., on the 
other hand, is going along with the 
high rear fins that brought it 20% of 
the market this year. “As long as the 


buying public likes our high tail fins 
and low silhouette,” says Tex Col- 
bert determinedly, “we will continue 
that style.” 

Who’s on First? Styling apart, one 
thing is certain: no automaker is 
going to find it easy to make “con- 
quest” sales on another’s cars in the 
next few years. For the automen 
appear on the verge of stepping up 
the rate at which they make radical 
model changes. Normally, in the past, 
the pattern has been to follow up a 
major restyling job one year with a 
light—and relatively inexpensive— 


CHRYSLER’S COLBERT: 
will he be in style again? 


Edsel 


face-lifting during the next year. 

That capital-conserving cycle now 
seems to be a permanent casualty of 
stepped up sales rivalry. This year, 
for example, Ford, which spent a 
whopping $246 million on its 1957 
models, laid out still another $185 
million to make over its 1958 line. 
And it has served notice that it in- 
tends to change its models drastically 
every year. “By bringing unprece- 
dented newness to the market each 
year,” explains Vice President James 
O. Wright, “Ford improves its sales 
position and spreads its costs over a 
wider base.” 

Faced with such a challenge GM, 
whose Chevrolet may well be nosed 
out of first place by Ford this year, 
is hardly likely to sit back on its 
hands. This year Chevy has a com- 
pletely new car in its 1958s, which the 
1957s were not. Says Chevy sales 
manager Bill Fish: “We like first 
place. We think it is much better 
than any place we know.” But more 
fiercely than ever in recent history, 
Ford Division’s Wright and Plym- 
outh’s John P. Mansfield were ready 
to fight him for it every step of the 
way. 

One other indication of the tight 
race: GM’s Pontiac is aiming for the 
No. Five spot in the industry, which 
is now held by GM’s own Oldsmobile 
division. “I call the shots as I see 
them,” says Bunkie Knudsen flatly. 
“We are shooting for 8% of the 
market.” 

For once, in fact, no nameplate’s 
place is secure any more. From the 
lowest-priced Chevys, Fords and 
Plymouths to the most costly Cadil- 
lacs, Imperials and Continentals, each 
automaker was sharpening up tooth 
and nail as never before to make 
1958 a 6-million-car year for its own 
models—if for no one else’s. But not 
in many a year have there been so 
many jokers running wild in the eco- 
nomic deck of cards. And never, too, 
has sheer determination had a less 
predictable result. 












































OFFICE MACHINES 


BLIGHT OR BOOM? 


Wall Street is second-guess- 

ing itself these days about the 

future of office machine mak- 
ers in recession. 





AN oLp byword of Wall Street, sanc- 
tioned by the years, marks the office 
machine makers as one of the first 
casualties of recession. But last month 
some of the Big Street’s shrewdest 
traders were beginning to wonder 
whether after all the old rules really 
apply in this age of automation. There 
was, in fact, some persuasive evi- 
dence that they do not. Economic 
slacking off notwithstanding, the office 
machine makers looked quite as 
healthy as they had at any time since 
the war. 

Data & Dollars. Abstractions are 
hardly meat for Wall Streeters’ prac- 
tical tastes; they like to get down to 
concrete cases. And by that exacting 
standard the fortunes of mighty In- 
ternational Business Machines* pro- 
vided plenty of food for thought. In 
1957’s first nine months, IBM was 
breaking records right and left. 

Three quarters through the year, 
IBM President Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
calculated, the big office equipper had 
rung up a resounding $62.4-million 
profit (up 26.8%) on a yeasty $704.4 
million in sales (up 37.3%). Nothing 
like it, Watson admitted, had ever 
been matched in his company’s his- 
tory. In fact, so far this year IBM sales 
are only 4.1% short of the full total 
for 1956, its profits only 9.3% away 
from that alltime record. 

Faced with such unexpected wind- 
falls, Wall Streeters last month were 
hurriedly re-examining their old 


*International ae Machines. Traded 
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time-honored dogma about the office 
machine makers’ susceptibility to 
economic setbacks. Could it be, they 
wondered, that the “normal” chill on 
earnings felt by Friden Calculating, 
for example, in today’s uncertain 
economic weather, will prove to be 
the exception rather than the rule? 

If so, investors clearly had some 
serious rethinking to do. Ever since 
1933, the immediate postwar slump 
excepted, the office equipment makers 
have ridden out each recession with 
ever-increasing calm (see chart). 
And in the second quarter of 1957, 
when the economy as a whole leveled 
out, office equipment orders actually 
skyrocketed an unprecedented 28% 

New Era? Was that only a freak 
result, or the conseyuence of a basic 
change in the office machine makers’ 
fiscal constitution? Some money men 
last month had clearly opted for the 
rosier view. Increasing mechanization 
of U.S. office procedures, they rea- 
soned, may well have effected a major 
revolution in the economics of the 
office equipment industry as well. 

In earlier days, when much of the 
industry’s output was_ restricted 
largely to routine items like type- 
writers and adding machines, it was 
easy for users to defer new purchases 
in times of economic stress; instead 
they overhauled an old machine. Now 
smart outfits buy to save. 

Sometimes the savings are spectacu- 
lar. One large corporation, for ex- 
ample, discovered not long ago that by 
installing non-electronic record-keep- 
ing machines, it could eliminate 72 
office workers for a spectacular pay- 
roll saving. With a more intricate 
—and expensive—electronic computer 
system, it could cut the payroll by 
some 200 clerical workers. It chose 
to do the first, but in a recession 
might well choose to install the com- 
puter system. Thus, as some analysts 
suspect, it is qu.te possible that, far 
from putting a damper on sales of the 
newer office machines, a_ business 
downturn might expand them. 
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IBM’s Watson, in fact, seems al- 
ready half persuaded that it will. “I 
haven’t checked our backlog,” he said 
last month, “but we expect no appreci- 
able falling off in orders during the 
months ahead. What would happen to 
us in a general recession, however, is 
hard to say. The segment of our busi- 
ness concerned with typewriters and 
similar equipment [estimated at 25% 
of sales—Ep.] would probably turn 
soft. But we certainly did not fare 
too badly during the depression.” 

Precedents. Actually that is a colos- 
sal understatement. Only in two years 
since 1929—1933 and 1946—did IBM’s 
sales fail to show healthy gains, and 
boom or bust, the trend has continued 
unbroken to the present day. Since 
IBM is the pioneering archetype of 
today’s research-minded office equip- 
pers, Wall Street is not averse to gen- 
eralizing from its precedent for others 
as well, including such companies as 
National Cash Register, Burroughs. 
Remington Rand and Addressograph- 
Multigraph. 

It may be that time will prove 
them mistaken in so doing. But to 
date the balance of evidence is on 
their side. 


FOOD CHAINS 


SWEET MUSIC 


The happy jingle of regularly 

higher dividends yields a 

lyrical melody for Winn-Dixie 
stockholders. 





ARKANSAS~-BORN Artemus Darius 
Davis, 51, is fond of music—hillbilly, 
Dixieland or popular, it doesn’t mat- 
ter which. But as president of Jack- 
sonville, Fla.’s 473-unit Winn-Dixie 
Stores, Inc.,* Davis is concerned with 
only one record each year, and so far 
it has never failed to score a hit with 
Winn-Dixie’s 12,500 shareholders. 
Davis’ secret: a regular rhythm of 
higher dividends, which have risen in 
each of the last 14 years. 

The Composer. The latest Davis 
label, for the year that ended June 
29, might well be titled “Sweet Music 
for Stockholders.” Its lyrical tenor: 
sales up 22% to a record $513.5 mil- 
lion, net up 16% to $10.6 million (or 
$1.71 a common share). It also had a 
nice accompaniment: news that 
Winn-Dixie now ranks seventh in 
sales and fourth in earnings among 
all retail food stores. 

This fiscal year Davis is working 
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on a new melody, which he could well | 


call just “11%.” That is the sales gain 
he expects to ring up in the current 
fiscal year, with the help of 23 new 
supermarkets in the Southland, with 
emphasis on Florida and the Caro- 
linas, the first instaliment of a planned 
45-store expansion. But it will still 
be only an after-echo to his biggest 
composition: acquisition two years 
ago of the 117-unit Dixie-Home 
Stores chain. 

This continuous drum roll beat of 
expansion might well keep stock- 
holders happy. But the Davis clan 
(which includes brother James as 
chairman, brothers Austin and Tine 
as executive vice presidents) has also 
whipped up its fans’ enthusiasm with 
another nice note: regular monthly 
dividends. For several years, the 
monthly dividend (now 8c a share) 
has been rising by Ic a year. 


MANAGEMENT 


is known by the 
company it keeps 


Youthful, aggressive manage- 
ment has guided Rohr straight 
to the top within America’s 
great aircraft industry. 

Today, in addition to making 
over 30,000 different aircraft 
parts, Rohr shoulders a heavy 
responsibility to the future 

of flight in the field of new and 
vital structural components. 


Rohr management is proud of 
the company it keeps — the 
company now famous as the 
world’s largest producer of 
ready-to-install power packages 
for airplanes. 


In Tune. Artemus Davis claims 
proudly that his company’s long 
string of annual dividend increases is 
“unheard of,’ and he is probably 
right. But can he keep it up? Answers 
he: “We hope to be able to raise it 
again next year.” His reason: the | 
fast-stepping beat of sales (up 16%) 
and earnings (up 32%) to date this 
year. Later on Davis hopes to have 
still more sweet music for stock- | 
holders. 


Rohr leads in high-temperature structure 
programs such as development and man- 
ufacture of brazed stainless steel honey- 
comb sandwich panel structure. 





Main Plant and Headquarters: Chula Vista, 
Calif. * Plont: Riverside, Calif. © Assembly 
Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington 





Blaw-Knox makes what it takes 
...to speed the nation’s road building 


On turnpikes, expressways and busy city streets, Blaw- 
Knox equipment is on the job producing stronger, easier 
riding surfaces at lower cost. 


In an ultra modern plant at Matoon, Illinois, Blaw- 
Knox designs and produces the kind of equipment that 
delivers more road for the dollar. Batch plants, buckets, 
truck mixers, industrial grating, steel forms—all are 
part of a complete line. This single source of supply 
and service has paid off in all phases of public utility 
and construction activity. 





This is just one part of the Blaw-Knox picture .. . 
one segment of the wide variety of products and serv- 
ices that contribute to the growth of many industries. 
For the complete story, write for your copy of ““This 
is Blaw-Knox.”’ Blaw-Knox Company, 300 Sixth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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Thirty-seven million 
cubic feet—exactly 


That’s the cubic volume of the Empire 
State Building — the right answer to 
just one of the 40,000 questions tossed 
at our Research Library last year. 


Really beyond the call of duty, that 
one. After all, when our library was 
first established in 1941, it wasn’t de- 
signed to answer $64,000 questions. It 
was supposed to be a well-catalogued 
center of financial information. And 
that’s just what it is today —a place 
where our analysts or account executives 
can go to find the published answers to 
any question an investor might ask. 


Having those answers on tap requires 
a specially trained staff of 15 people 
who can draw on more than 4,000 vol- 
umes, refer to more than 35,000 indexed 
folders, or get help as needed from 666 
other special information libraries in 
New York with which we have recip- 
rocal agreements. 


To keep its facts fresh, our Research 
Library subscribes to all the funda- 
mental financial services like Moody’s 
and Standard & Poor's, gets the peri- 
odic reports of a dozen government 
bureaus, buys the best books available 
on aviation, electronics, nuclear phys- 
ics, economics, commodities, money, 
railroads—an almost endless list of sub- 
jects vital to investors. 


Finally, from a constant stream of 
nearly 600 newspapers and magazines, 
the 15 staff members select some 500 
clippings a day. These go into the cur- 


rent files that the library maintains on. 


nearly every company with publicly 
owned securities. Or they may go into 
files on foreign countries, the U. N., or 
the World Bank. Or a file on some gov- 
ernment agency. Or an industry file. Or 
a file on some subject related to this 
business of stocks, bonds, or commodi- 
ties. 


If it’s a financial fact in print that 
might prove helpful to you, we think we 
can find it. At least, we promise to try. 


Just call, come in, or write— 


Frank V. Descan, Department SD-108 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 











RAIL EQUIPMENT 


NEW SINEW 


Adversity has hardened—if 
not yet fattened—Alco Prod- 


uct’s corporate sinew, 





NECESSITY, as everyone knows, is the 
mother of invention. But seldom do 
the iron bonds of adversity press so 
hard on the management brow as 
they did on that of Perry T. Egbert. 
Just three years ago, the stern law of 
survival forced Egbert to do no less 
than invent an entirely new business 
capable of supporting his then $123.8- 
million assets, $440.7-million annual 
sales company. 

Forced Exit. These days Egbert’s 
company goes by the name of Alco 
Products Inc.;* then it was known by 
a more historic label: American 
Locomotive Co. Choice had little to 
do with it. In 1954, the postwar diesel 
market on which Alco had never been 
able to win a very firm grip, quietly 
went to pot. From $98.9 million in 
1953, locomotive sales plummeted to 
$26.4 million. It could not have 
happened at a worse time. For that 
same year the company’s combat tank 
contract petered out, plunging defense 
billings from a lofty $257 million the 
previous year to a mere $84.1 million. 

Perry Egbert had seen the hand- 
writing on the wall for a long time. 
Ever since the war, in fact, Alco had 
been struggling to adapt its locomo- 
tive skills to products serving such 
more vital enterprises as atomic en- 
ergy, chemicals, petroleum, mining, 
utilities and farm equipment. More- 
over, it could boast of some success. 
From $24.7 million in 1946, sales of 
such items had mounted slowly to 
$76.7 million in 1954. But now these 
things were clearly the stuff of Al- 
co’s very survival. So, facing up to 
this hard fact, Aleo screwed up its 
corporate courage to make a fateful 
decision. “Our company,” Perry Eg- 
bert bravely proclaiined, “has now put 
behind it for all time its classification 
as a specialty company, manufactur- 
ing one product for one market. It 
has cast its die as an industrial man- 
ufacturer serving growth markets.” 

Stony Paths. For prideful Alco, they 
were hard words to say. But the doing 
was even harder. At a cost he could 
ill afford, Egbert beefed up Alco’s re- 
search and development work, set out 
to modernize Alco’s plants, and la- 
bored wearily to redirect corporate 
momentum into the new paths he had 
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chartered for it. The way was stony 
and mostly uphill. Smothering his dis- 
taste for defense work, which had 
only accentuated Alco’s cyclical gyra- 
tions in the past, he set out to snag a 
$73-million tank contract to help tide 
Alco over the pangs of rebirth. 

The times could hardly have been 
more adverse: rising wages and ma- 
terial costs, a sore enough trial to 
corporate managers with healthy ex- 
panding businesses, were doubly 
harsh for Alco. Coupled with the cost 
of recasting its business and refur- 
bishing its capital plant, by 1956’s 
close Alco’s earnings had spun down 
to a post-war low of $4 million— 
barely more than half 1953’s none- 
too luxurious $7.4-million net. 

Egbert, however, was sure the game 
would soon prove to be well worth 
the costly candle. “While our dollar 
profits were not up to expectations,” 
he told Alco’s stockholders early this 
year, “we believe we have . . . estab- 
lished the course which is going to 
guide us [well].” In fact, he predicted, 
“we expect an improvement in profit 
margins this year which, coupled with 
increasing volume, should result in a 
higher level of earnings.” 

But fate was not to let Egbert and 
Alco off so easily. Last spring, Alco’s 
New York State plants were shut 
down by a costly 11-week strike. As 
a result, by the end of September 
Alco’s net had nosedived 42% (to $1.6 
million) on an 8% rise in sales (to 
$122.4 million). 

Burning Bridges. Just the same, 
Perry Egbert began burning his 
bridges behind him. With irredeem- 
able finality, he sold off Alco’s entire 
tank production facilities in Sche- 
nectady, announced that Alco had 
retired from the business. 

It was not, however, only mere 
courage. For in just one year, Alco’s 
order backlog had doubled (to $104 
million). Not all of that rise was free 
and clear; some of it was carryover 
from the 11-week strike. But a good 
part of it was sheer gain, stemming 
from a 28% rise in orders this year. 
In the third quarter Alco could boast 
a 23% gain in net on a 1.5% drop in 
sales, and there could be little doubt 
left in Perry Egbert’s mind that Alco’s 
fourth-quarter gains would prove 
equally impressive. Best of all as an 
augury for the future, Alco’s non- 
locomotive business was visibly on 
the rise, and its traditionally pauper- 
ish margins took a leap from 3.9% in 
1956 to 5.4% in 1957’s third quarter. 

There was, to be sure, as yet little 
enough fat on Alco’s venerable cor- 
porate bones. But one thing was clear: 
necessity’s rigors had at least pro- 
duced hard new sinew, and a far more 


healthy fiscal posture. 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
. How much are we producing? (FRB prod index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
ployment) 
. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
== 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 == 100) 


Oct. 

146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Sept. Nov. 

147.0 
118.6 
101.8 
118.0 


Bank Debits 170.1 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 

147.0 146.0 146.0 
119.0 119.0 118.9 
102.8 100.5 100.8 
120.6 1174 116.4 
147.5 161.5 161.9 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 


April 
144.0 
120.6 

99.8 
114.6 
156.6 


Sept. 
(Prelim.) 
144.0 
120.3 
100.3 
120.4 
144.7 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 


August 
145.0 
120.7 
100.3 
125.7 
155.3 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Is This A Bottomless Pit? 


Tue fall of 1957 has proven a rude 
awakening to the new generation of 
security buyers. Those who only lately 
discovered the romance of growth 
industries and the evils of inflation 
now find that the stock market is a 
two-way street. 

Matter of fact, this has been a ha- 
rassing period for the older genera- 
tion of security owners, too. The stock 
market figuratively has been struck 
by “everything but the kitchen sink” 
in the past sixty days. The last time 
this occurred was about 20 years ago. 

If there is a keynote to this phase 
of market history, it is very simple: 
forced liquidation. Those who were 
comforted by the high margin regu- 
lations—the new dominance of the 
professional buyer—have found a sur- 
prisingly weak internal stock market 
structure. Financial panic is a strong 
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term, but this in 
effect is what has 
taken place these 
past weeks. 

The explanation 
for this famine in 
the midst of theo- 
retical plenty stems 
from several fac- 
tors: 1) Although brokerage debits 
are low, substantial amounts of securi- 
ties apparently were pledged against 
bank loans which became vulnerable 
as the market declined. 2) There has 
been a great deal of speculation in 
new issues which can be purchased 
on a 25% margin basis; these, too, 
were “forced out” by the price ero- 
sion. 3) The mechanics of margin 
account bookkeeping in effect work to 
place accounts on much less than a 
70% margin basis. 


This background is important for 
the reason that forced liquidation 
eventually runs its course. Like a 
storm, it builds up but then blows 
out. Naturally, the panic liquidation 
would not have occurred if the mar- 
ket itself hadn’t been vulnerable. As 
this column has pointed out in past 
months, the vulnerabilities sternmed 
from three broad considerations: a) 
The trend of price times earnings 
ratios has been—and still is—in a 
long-term downtrend. b) For the first 
time since 1954, the business statis- 
tics in the fourth quarter will be 
below the like year-earlier period. 
c) The economy no longer has the 
benefit of the sustaining forces which 
permitted an era of rolling readjust- 
ment in 1956 and the first half of 1957. 

Thus the $64 million question at the 
moment is whether the market has 
declined to a point which recognizes 
the now-obvious unknowns. True, the 
nation’s economic health, speculative 
psychology, and financial well-being 
are below the year-earlier level. Only 
a handful of industries enjoy higher 
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FROM: BROOKMIRE INVESTORS SERVICE, INC_—52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








URGENT ACTION NOW REQUIRED TO SAFEGUARD INVEST- 
MENT CAPITAL AND PROTECT PROFITS. MANY STOCKS 


HAVE REACHED THE BIRD-IN-HAND STAGE! THEY SHOULD 
BE SOLD—NOW. DELAY MAY RESULT IN UNNECESSARY 
LOSSES. BROOKMIRE RECOMMENDS IMMEDIATE SALE OF 
112 STOCKS THAT HAVE BECOME INCREASINGLY VULNER- 
ABLE AND COULD BE HARD HIT. WE ARE NOT—-REPEAT 
NOT—BEARISH ON THE ECONOMY. SEE EXCELLENT PROFIT 
POSSIBILITIES AHEAD FOR INVESTORS IN SELECTED 
ISSUES: NOW PRESENTING CLIENTS WITH 25 IMPORTANT 
"BUY" RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CAPITAL GAINS IN THIS 
NEW MARKET. BECAUSE TIMES ARE CRITICAL AND THIS 
INFORMATION UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT, WE INVITE YOU 
TO CHECK YOUR HOLDINGS AGAINST BOTH LISTS NOW. 
SEND ONLY $1. IN ADDITION, YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE 
THE NEXT FOUR WEEKLY ISSUES OF THE FAMOUS 
BROOKMIRE REPORTS (REGULAR VALUE $5.33) FREE! 
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BROOKMIRE INVESTORS SERVICE, Inc. 


U 52 Wall Street, New York &, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
UNUSUA L Please send me at once your two lists of securities: 


(a) 112 Stocks to Sell 
(b) 25 Stocks for Capital Gains in This New Market 
> I enclose only $1 with this coupon to receive both ‘‘Buy’’ and “Sell” 


1 
Lists as well as the next four issues of the famous BROOKMIRE Re- 
= (regular rate $5.33). I understand this offer is open to new readers 
only 
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7 TRADING BLUE CHIPS ¥ 
6 ‘BUY NOW’ 
LIFE STOCKS 


Y FOR CAPITAL GAINS” 


is the title of our newest book which de- 
bunks the theory that capital gains re- 
quires reckless speculation in little known 
and unproved stocks. Fortunes have been 
taken from investments in the best known as few Sromeu an, thei >. —- 
and actively traded New York Stock Ex- power of life insurance stocks. ($100 
change securities. = eg foghe Pe Ad wee oe ked 
iw ave 
Learn how you can handle your “The 6 Fastest Growing Life Insurance 
own funds like an expert. = , tt} wed _-. eo we 
cia eaturi 
For a limited time we will send you oa pane on Hm in’ life BE ao is 
copy of this revealing book and three ours as a bonus now when you send 
weeks of our St t Analy- — A. Fo qnly) to try on 
e' visory servi rowt 
sis Service for only $1 < or $1.25 vie air Stock Letter’ for the pod two weeks. 
mail. Money back guarantee. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
ay investment A ee 


Los Robles, Pasadena, 
WAAC 
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November, 1956. 

Likewise, the financial crisis is 
world wide. The security buyer to- 
day faces the chilling prospect that 
this business readjustment will not 
be contained within the 10% limits of 
the two prior pre-war recessions. 

But market and security analysis is 
not an exact science. Thus there are 
some hopeful signs which suggest 
that the stock market is not a bottom- 
less pit. Note the following: 

1) Price is the acid test of any 
appraisal of the fundamentals. The 
attrition has been so severe that a 
spark of more reassuring business 
news could set off a small fire in some 
segments of the market. The “weak- 
est sisters’—the most vulnerable 
sections of industry—already have 
been in major bear markets. Thus, 
there is no surprise element left. 

2) Business now is better than 
financial psychology, which means 
that either the latter will improve or 
the former will deteriorate further. 
Based on present evidence, the de- 
terioration is likely to occur this 
winter and next spring and uneasy 
stability is possible in the interim. 

3) In all past major liquidating 
movements, a broad trading range 
occurred when the decline had spent 
itself. The stability occurred notwith- 
standing the threat of tax selling, etc., 
and the reason is simple: forced liqui- 
dation took the place of optional tax 
liquidation. Equally interesting, stocks 
that were bought “right” in the 1937 
panic did not decline in 1938 when the 
averages made their final bottom. 

All of which is by way of observing 
that the market tide can turn—that 
there can be favored issues. But the 
new tide will not carry all stocks 
along, for the debits are in the open, 
and buying interest will be more 
selective than ever before. For ex- 
ample, while some issues now are 
appraising the future quite conserva- 
tively and the froth has been removed 
from other sections of the list, there 
still are a great many stocks—casu- 
alties of the 1957 financial panic— 
which remain a disappointment to 
their owners. 

No question about it, the highs have 
been seen for a long time to come. 
A new accumulation base must be 
built before sufficient internal strength 
is generated to assault the old highs. 
Moreover, speculative confidence has 
been shattered and buying power 
whittled away. All of which means 
that it will take time to solve today’s 
problems. But unanimity of opinion, 
in itself, can be a danger sign. The 
fact that the stock market today 
doesn’t have a “real friend” can be 
moderately reassuring to a tempo- 
rarily constructive point of view. 
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4 ee BERNHARD & CO., INC., Publishers of THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 








BECAUSE THIS MAY BE CRITICAL PERIOD FOR YOUR CAPITAL, WANTED YOU TO KNOW OF EXTRAOR- 
DINARY ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT ABOUT TO BE MADE IN VALUE LINE SURVEY. ADDITION 
OF 166 NEW STOCKS BRINGS TOTAL UNDER SUPERVISION TO OVER 850 GIVING YOU WIDEST COVER- 
AGS OF VALUES FROM WHICH TO MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS IN HISTORY OF INVESTMENT SERVICES. 


SINCE EXPANSION COINCIDES WITH 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., YOU 
ARE INVITED TO SHARE BENEFITS UNDER EXCEPTIONAL ANNIVERSARY INVITATION—ENABLING YOU 
TO BENEFIT FROM ENLARGED SURVEY DURING THIS CRITICAL PERIOD AT SUBSTANTIAL 

SAVING. IN ADDITION, YOU WILL RECEIVE WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE (1) COMPLETE SUMMARY OF 
ADVICES ON NEW LIST OF ALL 850 SUPERVISED STOCKS, (2) NEW SPECIAL SITUATION REPORT 
INCLUDING 12 ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE NOW, AND (3) VALUABLE STUDY "AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


FOR LIFETIME SECURITY," WITH 60 STOCKS FOR CAPITAL GAIN, SAFETY, INCOME. 


WITH MARKET RISKS SO GREAT, THESE EXTRA REPORTS WILL ENABLE YOU TO CHECK EACH OF YOUR 
STOCKS NOW. . .SEE WHICH ARE UNDERPRICED WHICH OVERPRICED CURRENTLY AND WHICH 
OFFER BEST INCOME AND APPRECIATION PROSPECTS, PLUS SAFETY, FOR YOUR HARD-EARNED 
CAPITAL IN THE YEAR AHEAD. 


NOTE HOW EASILY YOU CAN CHECK YOUR STOCKS AGAINST THESE EXCLUSIVE MEASUREMENTS OF 
VALUE. FOR EXAMPLE MERCK ILLUSTRATED BELOW WAS CLASSIFIED UNDERPRICED BETWEEN 20 AND 
27. AT SAME TIME AMERICAN RADIATOR WAS CLASSIFIED OVERPRICED BETWEEN 22 AND 27. 
SUBSEQUENTLY MERCK DOUBLED IN MARKET VALUE. DURING VERY SAME PERIOD, YOU WOULD 
HAVE LOST HALF YOUR CAPITAL IN AMERICAN RADIATOR. 


ut wenumessvon AMERICAN RADIATOR (DT) 
st 
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WITH VALUE LINE RATINGS LIKE THESE YOU SEE WHICH STOCKS ARE UNDERPRICED OR OVER- 
PRICED CURRENTLY, WHICH STOCKS ARE BEST FOR SAFETY, INCOME OR GROWTH. THIS ANNIVERSARY 
INVITATION BRINGS YOU AT ONCE AS ANNIVERSARY GIFT LATEST ADVICES ON ENLARGED LIST OF 
850 STOCKS, PLUS NEW SPECIAL SITUATION REPORT AND INVESTMENT PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME 
SECURITY. YOU WOULD ALSO RECEIVE: 1. FOUR ISSUES OF EXPANDED RATINGS & REPORTS COVER- 
ING OVER 250 MAJOR STOCKS ; 2. FOUR WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS; 3. A REPORT ON 
VALUE LINE MODEL ACCOUNT; 4. TWO FORTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES ON POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
TRENDS ; 5. FOUR WEEKLY SUMMARY-INDEXES WITH LATEST VALUE LINE MEASUREMENTS. 


WITH MARKET RISKS LARGE IN THIS YEAR-END PERIOD, IT WOULD PAY YOU TO PUT THIS 
DISCIPLINED AND NEWLY ENLARGED INVESTMENT AID TO WORK TO SEEK OUT SAFEST, MOST 
PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUR CAPITAL. AT NOMINAL GOODWILL ANNIVERSARY FEE OF 
ONLY $5 (ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $120), YOU CAN BENEFIT FROM THIS ANNIVERSARY OFFER OF 
WIDEST COVERAGE OF SUPERVISED STOCKS IN HISTORY OF INVESTMENT SERVICES. 








JARVIS HALL 
THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 


TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER SEND $5 WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
TO DEPT. FB-92, VALUE LINE SURVEY, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING: 
This Industry May Even 
Outpace the Supermarkets 


Over the long term, 

some food manu- * 
facturing equities 

may prove excep- 

tionally attractive. 

Our Research De- 
partment develops | 4 

and analyzes this #9 
opinion in our No- [7 
vember Monthly 

Letter. The Letter’s .&S 
stated purpose is to a 
determine which food manufacturing equi- 
ties may be the best to hold. 


MEAT PACKERS: 
What are their chronic problems? 


Study of the meat packers throws light on | 


the whole food manufacturing industry. 
The Letter isolates the most important fac- 
tor behind their poor earnings and shows 
why it does not affect some companies. 


TWO LINES OF EXPANSION 


Where a few companies dominate a whole 
segment of the industry, expansion is pos- 


sible only through diversification, our | 


Letter says. Where there are many com- 
petitive companies, consolidation is likely. 


WHERE IS THE PROFIT LIKELY TO LIE? 


A detailed analytical table shows where 
diversification and consolidation are most 
apt to occur. The table answers these 
questions: which food lines have grown 
most in value? How many companies are 
there in each line? How dominant are the 
four largest companies in each line? It will 
help the investor judge which companies 
have real investment attraction. 


WHICH EQUITIES WILL BE THE BEST TO HOLD? | 


As a conclusion, our Research Department | 


names five companies which are seeking 
out new avenues of growth. Theirs—in our 
opinion—are the equities to own. 

For your copy of our November Monthly 
Letter, mail the coupon below. 





% Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1601 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
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| Please send me without cost or obligation } 
j your November Monthly Letter FN-15. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Task of Reorientation 


| THe stock market, since August, has 
| gone a long way toward correcting 
recent errors of over-optimism, but 
| thus far it hardly has tackled the 
| task of reorientation to a new envi- 
| ronment. It has been occupied with 
| the work of somewhat emotionally 
destroying earlier concepts, not with 
projecting new ones. Indeed, the 
| most potent price-making influences 
of late have originated from techni- 
cal factors (i.e., passing supply-de- 
mand equations) rather than from 
fundamental investment philosophy. 
The task of price reorientation is 
complicated because we are not yet 
sure of the environment to which we 
must adjust. It would seem safe to 
assume that profit margins and ag- 
gregate profits next year will be 
lower than in 1957, but we do not 
| know how much lower. Inevitably 
there will be an easing of credit, but 
| we do not know what form it will 
take, when it will come, or how long 
it will take easier money to be re- 
flected in business sentiment and 
| business trends. 

There is evidence that investors 
are placing more emphasis on income 
and less emphasis on that elusive 
thing called growth, but we do not 
know how far this trend will go or 
how long it will persist. We do know 
that, regardless of the next five or 
ten years, most growth (if there is 
any) will be slower for the next year 


or possibly two. 

From the stand- 

point of the person 

investing or trad- 

ing in common 

stocks, the fore- 

going paragraphs 

are neither ab- 

stract nor academic. They are of the 
greatest practical importance. Their 
significance is that it is too early to 
make major fixed investment decisions. 
Whatever action is taken now is in the 
nature of “feeling one’s way,” perhaps 
not completely in the dark but sure- 
ly in a fog. 

As the reader is often reminded, 
this is a column of opinion, and it is 
expected to express opinions as fast 
as the writer develops them. I have 
a few opinions now; I may have to 
change some of them as we go along. 
But if I did not change as my vision 
changes, what I say would not be 
worth reading. So here are some 
current opinions: 

First, I think war is improbable 
and that peace is inevitable. In spite 
of Sputnik and Syria, I question 
whether America’s gross expendi- 
tures for defense will increase. In- 
stead, I think we will insist on get- 
ting more for the money we are 
now spending. We may reshuffle our 
emphasis, but we will not spend more. 
Neither will Russia. Russia does not 
want war, and neither does America. 
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Both realize that neither side, in the 
end, would win and that both sides 
would lose. I said that this is my 
personal opinion. I don’t ask Forses 
Magazine or anyone else to be re- 
sponsible for it. 

Second, I think money rates—es- 
pecially short-term money rates— 
are likely to be higher before they 
are lower. The bond market prob- 
ably has not made its low but it could 
make an important low between now 
and the end of February. Short- 
term money rates should be lower 
by the end of the first quarter—prob- 
ably sooner. Bond yields, however, 
are not going back to their former 
pathological lows. 

Third, business volumes and busi- 
ness profits will be lower in 1958 
than in 1957. How much lower is not 
yet clear. I am guessing that those, 
for instance, who think capital goods 
spending next year will be down 
only 5% are too optimistic, and that 
those who see corporate earnings off 
25% in 1958 are too pessimistic. The 
threat to heavy industry earnings is 
much greater than the threat to con- 
sumer goods company earnings. I 
do not expect as good an automobile 
year in 1958 as was experienced in 
1957, and I frankly do not follow the 
logic of those who contend that an 
automobile boom next year is pos- 
sible even if business generally is 
recessionary. 

Fourth, at the moment I think the 
stock market is approaching (DJ In- 
dustrials around 420 as this is writ- 
ten) an area where the resistance to 
lower prices will firm. I expect the 
market to put up a real fight in the 
400-430 area, a better fight than it 
did in the 450-470 area. It may go 
below 400 eventually, but it won’t do 
so quickly. 

Fifth, on rallies I expect quite a 
supply of shares in the 450-460 area, 
and I think it improbable that even a 
better-than-expected rally will lift 
prices above 470. 

Sixth, I am still distinguishing in 
my thinking between the extent of a 
“voluntary” deflation and the extent 
of an “involuntary” deflation. To a 
considerable extent, 
deflation is a “voluntary” one en- 
couraged by national credit policy. 
Unless this “voluntary” credit policy 
happens to coincide with an unfor- 
tunate world-wide “involuntary” de- 
flation, it can be and will be arrested 
and reversed soon after it begins to 
hurt enough. 

I think it is a foregone conclusion 
that political and business pressure 
soon will be so loud and persistent 
that credit policy will have to be re- 
versed. In a nation like this, where 


(CONTINUED ON. PAGE 48) 
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6 STOCKS that Defy a Downtrend 


Dears the ups and downs of the averages, these 6 stocks have consistently out- performed 
the market since February 21, 1957. Although not “get rich quick” issues, each has re- 


mained in a continuing 
ing power in the Food 


4 uptrend, and is closely tied to expanding consumer purchas- 
rug, and Tobacco industries. 


Exceptional anaes mark this stock in the expanding Food Chain industry 


We anticipate a sharp rise in 1959 


2000 stores in the United States & Canada characterize this giant 


Per share 


earnings for 36 weeks ended Sept. 7 up 25% 


Tobacco stock, one of the leaders, 


shows dividend increase of 50% over 1953 


World teader in production of antibiotics. Dividends have increased every year 
since 1949. Now available around $54 per share. 

3 for 1 split in 1951 is part of the history of this famous growth pharmaceutical 
Stock has gained a steady 9 points since February. 

Dividends since 1909. Diversification is the keynote of this international drug 


firm. 1956 high: 44% 


Present price: 53%. 


Special Offer: Recommendations on these 6 stocks are contained in the special IR 
reports of 9/27 and 10/4, written in a time of market flux when protection of invested capital 


is of key importance. Act now to receive this bonus plus our 5 booklet 
es Pia and 6 page report service for the next five weeks .. . 


AGES OF UN 
guarantee applies. 


Name 
Address 
* Managers of Private Portfolios throu; 


Investment Pro 
A TOTAL OF 90 


EDGED ADVICE FOR ONLY $3. Just mail the coupon below. Refund 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 
Company (Dept. F41) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please airmail 5 week trial sub- 

- scription plus special IR reports 
giving recommendations on 6 
stocks mentioned above. Rush 5 
booklet Investors Programming 
package. Enclosed is $3 








HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


under $5 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen tor the small investor” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment 


: Selected Securities Research, Dept. 


' 

§ Please send me your 
sSSR reports for 1 
sie FREE trial. 


Name 
Address 


City 


F-55, Seaford, New York 


Zone State 
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Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End Investment Company 


THIRD QUARTER REPORT 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 1957 
Available Oo Request 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








FREE REPORT ON (STS 


Savings 
& Loan 


ASSOCIATIONS! 


—WITH MONEY INSURED 
BY U. S. GOV’T AGENCY 


Which Pay 4%? 


Dissatisfied with low interest. on your 
money? Worried about the stock market? 
Want up to 4%—with safety of principal 
insured by a U. S. Government agency? 
Then the Insured Associations deserve 
your careful consideration. Our free 
Special Report gives you illuminating 
answers to questions like: 


@ Which Associations pay 4%—with insured 
safety of principal? 


@ Which U.S. Gov’t Agency insures 
separate account up to $10,000? 


How to place $100 to $1,000,000— 
insured against any loss? 


each 


Should you insist on insurance? Why? , 
How can you tell which are insured? 


When’s the best time to open an account? 


Why are the broker’s services free? 


How to pick Associations best for you? 


How to open an account! 


‘ 
‘ 


Prudent people are now placing over 
$23,000,000 daily in Savings Associations. 
The high dividends—plus safety—have 
already attracted some 12 million ac- 
counts . . . not only from private in- 
dividuals but also from: Trust Funds; 
Pension, Welfare & Retirement Funds; 
Labor & Credit Unions; Churches & 
Schools; Corporations & Partnerships. 


[[————- FREE COPY 


| TO: B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. S-s 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
| Tel: PE 6-1912 


| Gentlemen: Send free copy of Special 
| Report plus list of 97 Selected Asso- 
| ciations paying 4%. 


| 
| 
i 
4 
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Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? | 


How is money easily placed and withdrawn? | 


| 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks with Good Yields 


At its recent low of 421, the Dow 
Jones industrial average was well 
below the 440-520 range that has ex- 
isted since President Eisenhower’s 
heart attack in September 1955. Dur- 
ing this period, the market has had 
to contend with much international 
tension as well as domestic problems. 
There has been much backing and 
filling with selected stocks making 
new highs. 

On the other hand, many of the so- 
called blue chips have experienced 
sharp declines (in some cases are 
down to where they were before 
their rise began). I believe the time 
is now apprvaching when many 
stocks in this category, regardless of 


the movement of 

the averages 

(which could re- 

cede further), can 

be purchased at or 

around their re- 

cent lows, and that 

additional pur- 

chases would be warranted on any 

further moderate decline. I can see no 

basis for expecting a real depression. 
Accordingly, I submit below a list 

of good-grade stocks that have de- 

clined substantially during the last 

two years, but which also provide a 

good return. Wide diversification is 

suggested for possible dividend re- 

ductions in the coppers, aircraft, etc. 





highs* 
87 
47 
27 
65 
72 
95 
63 
41 
69 
63 
50 
60 
54 
147 
50 
62 
37 
44 
160 
72 
74 
52 
57 
53 
50 
61 
34 
60 
50 
55 
96 
58 
53 
52 
66 
60 
39 
37 
65 
68 
187 
44 
65 
55 
57 
59 
38 
51 
54 
50 


Anaconda 

Great Northern Ry. 
American Radiator 
Southern Pacific 
Liggett & Myers 
Douglas Aircraft 
Allied Stores 
Continental Baking 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
American Smelting 
Borg-Warner 

Republic Steel 

Gillette 

Kennecott 

National Supply 
Colgate 

International Telephone 
Pacific Finance 

Ford Motor of Canada “A” 
Sinclair 

Koppers Co. 
Woolworth 
Commercial Credit 
Montgomery Ward 
Bethlehem Steel 
Boston Edison 
Atchison 

Grace (W.R.) 

C.1.T. Financial 
Sylvania Electric 
United Aircraft 
Northern Natural Gas 
Genera: Refractories 
Consolidated Edison N.Y. 
Bendix Aviation 

St. Regis Paper 
Deere & Co. 
Armstrong Cork 
Union Oil of Calif. 
Worthington Corp. 
American Telephone 
National Dairy 
Socony-Mobil 

Radio Corp. of America 
Atlantic Refining 
Johns-Manville 

United Gas Corp. 
Carborundum 

General Motors 

Otis Elevator 


*Fractions ignored. 








1955-57 


Indicated 
dividend 


$4.00 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.40 
3.00 
2.25 
6.00 
2.40 
3.00 
1.80 
2.40 
5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.80 
2.00 
2.40 
2.80 
1.20 +- extra 
2.40 
2.40 
2.00 
3.00 
46 2.60 
35 2.00 + stock 
42 2.40 
43 2.40 
25 1.40 
27 1.50 
22 1.20 + extra 
43 2.40 
46 2.50 +- stock 
9.00 
1.80 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 + extra 
1.50 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 


Recent 
low* 


42 
36 
12 
36 
62 
50 
40 
27 
54 
4) 
33 
43 
32 
87 
35 
45 
27 
37 
79 
47 
40 
40 
45 
32 
39 
46 
20 
40 
40 
33 
51 


34 
47 
28 
38 
39 
29 
32 
39 
40 
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Is there a way — 
to tell whether it’s a 


major bear market? 


There is a vast difference between forecasting a major change in the stock 
market’s trend and recognizing, for example, the change from a bull to a bear mar- 


ket as it is in process of developing. 


In a stock market situation such as now exists 
the Drew “Odd Lot” Studies usually offer valid 
indications regarding the market’s internal char- 
acter and provide valuable clues as to any major 
change in trend. 








The Odd Lot Studies have been telling a broad- 
ly consistent story since early August—shortly 
after the top was reached and the stock market 
turned downward. (During this period they did 
signal what quickly proved to be an abortive 
“selling climax” which was just as quickly nulli- 
fied by subsequent action of the Indexes.) 





It would be presumptuous to claim—or even 
to expect—infallibility on the part of the Odd Lot 
Indexes (or, for that matter, of our ability to in- 
terpret them). But if six times out of seven in a 
period of sixteen months—the conclusions pro- 
vided by the Indexes prove significant—can we 
complain if they fail of 100% infallibility ? More- 
over, there is nothing stubborn about the In- 
dexes; they do not cling to an erroneous position 
which quickly appears to be invalid. The sensi- 
tive Studies are quick to reveal internal factors 
which mean a reversal in trend—either way. 


It was not until the New York Stock Exchange began to release the daily figures on odd lot trading and 
the operations of Stock Exchange members that it was possible to know authoritatively WHO W AS DOING 
WHAT IN THE STOCK MARKET. Since those figures have been released, changes in the market sentiment 
of the “odd lot” public and also that of the professional traders can be measured with reasonable accuracy. 


Odd Lot trading on the New York Stock Exchange is usually a fair sample of what the public is doing. The 
Odd Lotter and the professionals are ordinarily on opposite sides of the market—which is rather easily estab- 
lished by close analysis of odd lot trading as compared with that of Stock Exchange members. It’should not be 


presumed that the public is always wrong and the professionals always right. 


Right and wrong are very 


elastic terms in the stock market. Making a profit is not necessarily synonymous with being “right.” 


The most important consideration in the Study of odd lot 
transactions is that the trend of sentiment as indicated by the 
odd lot balance of trading is more significant than the side on 
which the balance lies. Thus, although the odd lot buyer is never 
“wrong” in the sense that he buys around every bottom, he 
almost invariably buys proportionately less at the bottom than 
on the way down. Similarly, as an advance progresses toward 
its peak, selling may change to buying or buying may become 
progressively heavier. A change of sentiment on the part of the 
odd lot public after a market trend has become well established 
—our Studies covering twenty-two years indicate—is usually 
the opposite of what it should be. 

Records going back 22 years clearly indicate that when it is 
time to sell the great majority of investors—particularly small 
investors—are actually buying more heavily. The conclusions 
published weekly by Drew Investment Associates are based upon 
the Studies charting the actual relationship of odd lot purchases 
and sales at every important turning point since 1935. The “Odd 


DREW ODD-LOT STUDIES 





Lot” Studies constitute a scientific method for determining the 
market's internal condition—which usually dictates the course 
of stock prices. For the seventeen years these Studies have been 
under objective research they have told their story—sometimes 
bullish—sometimes bearish—usually in advance of an impor- 
tant change in trend. 

It is always the intention of Drew Investment Associates to 
faithfully report the danger signals—which normally precede 
an important change in trend—and say, in so many words, when 
prudence dictates the selling side. The Drew Reports should be 
especially valuable in this phase of the stock market. We are 
herewith offering them under a generous trial arrangement to 
cover the next 30-60 days—with the three latest Studies included 
without charge. 

Frankly, what the Indexes are now saying—after the 
100 point decline in the market—we regard as quite signifi- 
cant. Indeed, the Indexes right now are telling a story which 
we doubt should be ignored. 


53 STATE ST.—BOSTON, MASS. 


| DREW INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
| 
| 


OD 4 Weeks—$5 
| Send three latest Reports by air mail, Monthly Chart of Odd Lot 


CO) 9 Weeks—$8 


3 Latest Reports and next Four Weeks 
$5-00 


| Indexes, and all Drew Studies including specific buying or 
| selling advices for period indicated. 


or: 
$8.00 for above Reports and nine weeks trial 


| Street 
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The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 yn 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . 

All of the proof you need . . . Full of emez- 
ing true facts and figures .. . Shows you how 
to save on taxes... Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—"Best book on investments 
§ have ever read” —"‘You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—"‘The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes’’—"Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BEST BOOKS oe . B11 
1421 Lewis 5t., 5, Colerade 
Enclosed is $2. a Rus “How to Build 
@ Fortune and Save on Toxes. 
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How $5 for Barron’s Put a 


FINANCIAL 
CUSHION 
UNDER ME 


By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like we | other men, I was a hit-or-miss 


investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a Barron’s ad in the 
sense. So I sent in my $5 
tion. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

ince then, every issue of Barron’s has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of information I’ve got to have to pick 
good investments instead of lemons. 

That's how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capital. In six and a half years, I've put a 
total of $11,000 into securities. That’s about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvested my dividends. it has grown to a bit 
$28,000—with the help I got from Ba,- 


No other business or - investment publication is 
like Barron’s. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own mind a t his own money. It is the 
only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
serving you. 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a 
you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
subscription brings you 

Everything you need to know to help 


per, and it made 
or a trial subscrip- 


over 
ron’s. 


ear, but 
his trial 


ou handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
ame “y current political and economic 
ents . i perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities. 
for qerroctt how important Barron’s can be 
to you he eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
AS pasress: Barron’s, 392 Newbury St., ox —— 


4 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Time To Act 


Lest we lose our perspective and 
sense of proportion, it is essential to 
keep in mind that stock prices are 
still above the level which prevailed 
early in 1955 when Senator Fulbright 
felt compelled to investigate the stock 
market boom. 

When the market was at its high 
earlier this year it was evident, and 
I said so in this column, that future 
growth and prosperity were being 
discounted pretty far ahead, and that 
prices of many stocks were justifiable 
only on the assumption that we would 
have fair weather all along into the 
1960s. Well, the weather is not foul, 
but there are dark clouds which look 
suspicious. 

I admit that I did not expect or pre- 
dict a setback quite as severe as has 
taken place in recent months. The 
decline, now accentuated by political 
events, may have gone too far already. 
But stock prices are not based solely 
on economics and statistics. Emotions 
play a major role. Just as overcon- 
fidence had carried prices of some 
stocks too high, fear may lead to dis- 
tinct undervaluations. 


The outlook for business is mixed, 
but it is not bad on an over-all basis. 
A general recession still seems im- 
probable, and such broad economic 
measurements as Gross National 
Product or the Index of Industrial 
Production are expected to be either 
unchanged or even slightly higher 
next year. However, keener competi- 
tion resulting from expanded capacity 
will make it more and more difficult 
for many industries to offset rising 
costs by the simple method of raising 
prices as has been done in recent years 
before the Federal Reserve Board 
stepped on the credit brake in a de- 
termined attempt to slow down the 
pace of inflation. The profit picture 
for 1958, therefore, does not look uni- 
formly favorable, and only efficiently 
and well-managed companies will be 
able to maintain present profit 
margins. 

In a broad market decline such as 
has been taking place in recent weeks 
all stocks go down, regardless of 
quality (except, of course, those 
which are essentially stable and which 
are not under discussion right now). 
It is during these periods of general 
decline that the investor is given an 
opportunity to upgrade the quality of 
his stocks, and he should not miss 
this opportunity, because it will be 
the better quality stocks which will 
recover first. As earnings of secondary 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


and marginal com- 
panies may well 
be appreciably 
lower next year, 
such stocks are 
likely to remain 
depressed for a 
more extended 
period. 

Investors should also take action 
now to calculate capital gains and 
losses already realized and accrued. 
Obviously, it is unwise to pay taxes 
on capital gains taken earlier this 
year instead of offsetting them by 
realizing a loss that may have ac- 
crued on a more recent purchase. 
Furthermore, losses may advantage- 
ously be taken to “unfreeze” old hold- 
ings which one did not want to sell 
because of the capital gains tax. This 
will permit establishing a new cost 
basis and allow greater flexibility of 
investment policy in the future. 


Unless international tension in- 
creases further into a state of acute 
crisis, I doubt whether prices of good 
stocks will go down much further. We 
may not have seen the bottom yet in 
all instances, but some 80% of the 
correction probably now lies behind 
us. I have been encouraged by evi- 
dence that astute institutional in- 
vestors, including some well-managed 
mutual funds, are beginning to ac- 
cumulate blue chip-type industrial 
common stocks. They are aware of 
the possibility of even lower prices, 
but they are satisfied that present 
levels are realistic and probably will 
look cheap, if not like bargains, a few 
years hence. They also know that 
large-scale purchases are best made 
in a declining market, not after it has 
turned up already. 

Disclosure of Russia’s apparently 
clear superiority in the missile and 
rocket field is a most serious matter. 
The potential consequences are not 
predictable because no one knows 
how far Russia may go in exploiting 
her advantage. We may be faced with 
an indefinite period of international 
blackmail which may cost the Free 
World dearly. In any event, however, 
we must be prepared that an in- 
creasing percentage of our National 
Income will have to be spent for 
military purposes. Hopes for a tax 
reduction in 1958 may as well be 
shelved, and we can consider our- 
selves fortunate if a tax increase can 
be avoided. 

It is premature to predict how our 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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i he Sensitive Index T riumphs Again 


JULY LAUGUST 





RULE: 


When the Sensitive Index declines 
while the market advances it is a 
sign of strong selling. The longer 
this signal lasts and the more the 
S.I. declines, the greater is the de- 
cline of the market that will follow. 





SENSITIVE 
INDEX 











SIGNAL OF DECLINES 


The above chart tells the story perhaps even more convincingly. Even 
though the Chinese claim that a picture is better than a thousand 
words, the above chart is not our entire picture. The major selling 
signal can be shown only on weekly or monthly charts. Here is a 
picture much like the final advance of 1929, when the S. |. declined. 
The present market is vastly different, the Sensitive Index tells us. . . 
and we are very confident it will also tell us... 


THE NEXT BUY SIGNAL OF THE MARKET 


It did just that at the previous major bottom levels of June, 1949, and 
September, 1953. This is what we said then: 


Bulletin No. 984 (June 10, 1949) (D. J. Industrials peg : 
of pessimism and indecision even in apparently in 
the S.I. shows that we are at bottom levels.” 


Bulletin No. 1207 (September 18, 1953) (D. J. Industrials 259.69) “In 
our mathematical calculations of this index (S.I.) the signal (Buy 
Signal) is being completed.” 


In the midst 
ormed circles, 


And this is what we said in recent bulletins: 


Bulletin No. 1408 (July 29, 1957) "The long trend of the S.I. is not 
encouraging. It suggests an important Selling Signal to be 
completed in the next few months.” 


Bulletin No. 1412 (August 26, 1957) ‘During the last few weeks the 
Strong Selling Signal of the S.I. has been fully confirmed ... The 
next important movement will bring prices substantially lower 
than the low levels of last February (1957). 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: 


Sorry we cannot send you free “sample’ bulletins. 


DOW-JONES 
INDUSTRIALS 














THE NEXT SIGNAL 
OF THE S.I. WILL BE 
EQUALLY IMPORTANT! 


We estimate the present signal will 
take prices substantially lower. At 
the bottom levels we expect a major 
buy signal to be given by the S.I. 
We expect unusual opportunities 
similar to those which prevailed in 
June 1953, or at the time of other 
major buy signals in our studies. 


Our subscription list is limited, and we aim to keep 
it small. We find quality is better than quantity. 
Our “permanent subscribers" have a special rate. 
For new subscribers the regular annual rate is,— 
$65.00, three months—$20.00. But to prove the 
value of these studies to you we make a special 
offer of only $10.00 for two months. We will also 
send you our booklet, A GUIDE TO THE SENSITIVE 
INDEX, which shows the importance of this study 
since 1928. 
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STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Dept. FI 


Yes, | want to know more about this valuable study 
Send me your booklet and your bulletins for the nex 
two months. Enclosed is my remittance of $10.00 


(Send $.30 extra if air mail is desired.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


This subscription is transferable only by you. 
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What is the Profit 
Performance of these 


GROWTH 
STOCKS 


Who promted from Gulf Oil’s amazing 43% 
rise between Feb. and July of last year? What 
of Pittston Co.’s $14.50 per share } wy in just 
4 months? . . . or United Aircraft’s $36 rise 
from Feb. to Dec., 19567 
These success stories were written not in a 
m’’ market, but in a time of lagg —~ 
prices. While the Dow Jones Averages ain 
only 1%%, GROWTH STOCK RE 
clinched profits of 9.5%. , How? Not by ‘ ‘ie 
or “private formulas,’’ but by continued 
weekly supervision of 35 key Growth com- 
panies and their changing price trends/ 
What are the Nov. '57-Feb. ‘58 price objec- 
tives for Sterling Drug. Penn-Dixie, Alumi- 
nium Ltd., Safeway? Which Growth 
Stocks pay stock dividends? . Should Gulf 
Oil be bought. sold, or held at current levels? 
These are just three of the many questions 
answered by this planned program for capital 
gains. 
Invest gust $2 Toda ons receive four full weeks 
of this concise ge service plus two GSR 
pecial Bulletins desig nm to help you 


oeronest « new profits in today* s market 
Special offer inclu P 


new trial subscribers 
only! 


Growth Stock 
Report (Dept. AF3) 
922 Laguna St. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Please airmail 4 week 

trial subscription, 
| complete plan and eethed and accounting of 
a res esults 2. 





Enclosed is $: 


8 Name 





says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds te: 


Se aeaeanaeaaaeg 





| National 
| Companies released some intriguing 


| redeeming only $327 
| That left them with 





| Street trader, 
| might have gone into bonds and pre- 





| weeks, 
| bought on balance just $30.9 miilion 





THE FUNDS 


WHERE THE MONEY WENT 
Wuat were the funds doing in the 
market break? Buying or selling? 


| Wall Street as wel] as Main Street 
| asked that question last month, but no 


one had an answe:—not until the 
Associatio:: of Investment 


figures. During tip third quarter, 
stated the NAIC reyprt, mutual funds 
sold $596 million iri new shares while 
million worth. 
$269 million in 
new cash. 

Did the funds salt it away in a sock? 
On the contrary, the NAIC figures 
showed a decrease of $15 million in 
the funds’ holdings >f cash, govern- 
ment and short-term bonds. That 


| meant no less than $284 million in new 


into the securities 
August and Septem- 
“Of course,” 


money poured 
market in July, 
ber. 
“most of that cash 
ferred stocks—but I doubt it.” 

Even during the sharpest part of 
the market break—from October 1 
through October 21—the funds ap- 
parently were fairly heavy buyers of 
common stocks. According to NAIC 
Director Edward B. Burr, the mutual 
funds bought $61.5 million worth of 
common stocks, sold only $22.1 mil- 
lion worth. During the same three 
Burr’ reported, investors 


worth of mutual fund shares. That 


| would seem to indicate that the funds 
| dug down into their cash reserves for 


a total of nearly $10 million to buy 
common stocks—that means the dif- 
ference between the net amount that 


| investors put into the funds and the 
| amount that the funds thmselves put 


into common stocks. Not exactly a 
world-shaking total at a time when 
the Big Board was running to very 
heavy trading, but a factor for sta- 
bility all the same. 


DEFENSIVE GAME 

“It took October’s market break,” 
glowed Lou Jamieson, president of 
New York’s Hare’s, Ltd., “to show 


| what a defensive gem we have in our 


Institutional Bank Fund.” Distributor 
Jamieson had real-enough figures to 
buttress his natural enthusiasm for 
the $1.7-million fund, which holds 
shares of 24 banks in New York and 
throughout the country. “From July 1 
to October 22,” stated he, “the Dow- 
Jones Industrials were off 16.6%. But 


| our 1,335 stockholders of Bank Fund 


lost only 5.3% net asset value per 


| share.” 


observed one Wall | 








free 


investment booklet describes 


Petroleum Shares 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund founded in 1933, which 
offers an investment in the growth pos- 
sibilities of selected common stocks of the 
oil and gas industry. 

Name. 





Add. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


VBA y 


F opportunities | in WARRANTS ¥ 


If you are interested in making each $1 do 
the work of $100 or $1, in a risin 
you should be interes 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

How do rr u avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
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speculation in warrants? 
day’s market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 
should not miss the most widely-praised and 
only full-length study of its kind—*‘'THE 
WARRANTS" <4 Sidney Fried. For your 
copy of this book detailing the full story of 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 
H. M. Associetes, Dept. 
1, N. Y. or send for RH 
free descriptive folder. 
ACCOUNTS $10 000 
INSURED TO ’ 
% Get our FREE LIST of 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly 
Members: Phila.-Balto.Stock Exch 
Boston Stock Exchange 
CONSIDERED 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution. 
and beautifully c—-- ss tte jects wel- 
ae Bese reste Inc. 
Atten. MR. MELLO 
Ew Yorn 17, a 
EASY TO READ. Shows how and why you 
should make a will; protect your Capital, 
Callahan. $1. 15 y Money-B arantee. 
No C.0.D. FREE Catalog of 44 Law Books. 


@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
For the answer to all these questions, you 
SPECULATIVE MERITS ‘Or COMMON STOCK 
warrants, and a current list of 125 warrants 
F-94, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 
NN NN 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
1516 Locust St.. Phila. 2. Pa 
cooperative lisher who offers authors early 
com Write 
and Estate. 96 8: book by ~ | Parnell 
a ack Gu 
OCEANA BOOKS, LF2, 80 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 29: Devaney 
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Pleased by the rock-like showing 
of his Bank Fund, Jamieson last 
month celebrated by announcing a 
new policy for the 29,350 stockholders 
in Institutional Shares’ $53.3 million 
group of funds (Bank, Insurance, In- 
come, Growth and _ Foundation). 
“Henceforth,” announced Jamieson, 
“a stockholder in any of our funds 
will be able to switch his shares from 
any one fund into any other for only 
$5—and without paying a fresh load- 
ing charge.” 


THE CURE 

As the 166th annual issue of New 
England’s quaint quotable Old 
Farmer’s Almanac tumbled from the 
presses this month, its long-time read- 
ers may well have gaped in astonish- 


ment. Over the years, it is true, they | 


have become inured to the Almanac’s 
advertisements promising cures for 
corns, warts, varicose veins and a 
host of similar ills. Yet one ad, on 
page 90, was different: it seemed as 
out of place as a cow would be in a 
cornfield. 

INCORPORATED INVESTORS and 
INCORPORATED INCOME FUND, 
read its slug in bold, black type. The 
Parker Corporation, backer of the 
two big Boston funds boasting some 
$350 million in assets, was using the 
Farmer’s Almanac to invite readers 
io send for its latest prospectus. As 
Amory Parker explained it: “We fig- 
ure our readers thumb through it 
daily. We expect,” said he, “many of 
them will 
offer.” 

Could the two funds, like the Al- 
manac’s other advertisers, promise a 
cure for some specific ill? Answers 
Executive Committee Chairman Am- 
ory Parker: “We cure the future.” 





FUNDS 
vs. THE MARKET 
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eventually take up our | 





I struggled in and out of the market, 
and from one “stock service” to 
another yet missed the big gains. I 
worried about every market dip. A 
two or three-day “sell-off” scared 
me half to death. Or I got jittery 
and sold too soon when the market 
went up for 3 or 4 days. 


But my friends who subscribe to a 
Standard & Poor's advisory service 
were enjoying investment life! So I 
resolved to try S&P, Poor's Invest- 
ment Advisory Survey. It soon 
proved itself, gave me a whole new 
approach to investing: 


The 5 supervised portfolios make it 
easy to know when and which stocks 
to buy and sell. My investment ob- 
jective is capital gain so I follow 
Poor’s 18 Stocks for Capital Gain. 
My neighbor, who subscribes, has 
retired so his investment objective is 
income; he follows the 31 Stocks for 
Income. When S&P says buy, we 
buy. When S&P says sell, we sell. 


Thus I don’t worry about the dail 
ups and downs now that the world’s 
largest investment advisory organi- 
zation is on the job for me, con- 
centrating where the really big mon 
is made in the stock market: snrough 





WHY SeP INVESTORS WORRY-LESS 


solid investing for long term profits 
over and above the temporary peaks 
and valleys of the market. 


Try it! Examine these portfolios: 

18 Stocks for Capital Gain 

17 Stocks for Capital Gain and 
Income 


31 Stecks for income 
Also, S&P’s confidential new lists 
8 Low Priced Stocks 
11 Marked-Down Stocks 
25 Growth Stocks and... 
57 Stocks that should be Sold 


For all 4 lists, plus Poor’s Invest- 
ment Advisory Survey for a whole 
month (A $5.83 value) send $1 with 
this ad, your name, address. (New 
readers only.) 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


W orld’s Largest Statistical and 
Investment Advisory Organization 


Established 1860 
345 HUDSON STREET, WEP! YORK 14, Hi. ¥. 
A519-172 








R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO 
COMPANY 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 
October 10, 1957 





A quarterly dividend of 90 cents per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon and New Class B Common stocks 
of the Company, payable December 5, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1957. 


W. J. CONRAD, 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


Secretary 








Makers of 
CAMEL, CAVALIER, 
WINSTON AND SALEM 
cigarettes 


PRINCE ALBERT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
smoking tobacco 





COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held today declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.06, 
per share on the $4.25 Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock of 
the company, payable No- 
vember 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record November 





LEO JAFFE 
: Vice President & Treasurer 
New York, October 9, 1957 











* DIRECT 
* ECONOMICAL 
EFFECTIVE 


Dividend oadver- 

tising in FORBES 
maintoins and en- 

hences financial 
communications be- 

tween your Corporations 
and the Nation's investors. 











Would You Pay $20 


for the 


Facts and Guidance 
you need 
in this uncertain market 


In this uncertain market, every investor will be called on to make key 
investment decisions. The success of these decisions will be based on, 
not the day-to-day action of a particular security, but the hard facts 
about VALUES back of each stock plus current data regarding trends 
and prospects. 


With these facts and professional guidance you can quickly spot the 
pitfalls of unsound securities as well as profit opportunities. You are 
aided by the most timely and comprehensive information service we 
have been able to develop in our 55 years of successful service to the 
investor. And because more than 53,000 investors share the expense, 
all it costs you is $20. 


$20 Buys Complete 4-Way Investment Service 
Contains All the Aids You Need for Wise 
Investment Decisions in this Critical Period 


1. 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. Shrewd 3. PLUS EACH MONTH, a booklet of our 
stop-and-go guidance on risks and rewards own INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 1,383 
in the world of stocks, bonds and business, to 1,870 listed stocks with prices, earnings. 
bearing on your immediate investment de- dividends, financial set-up for quick ap- 
cisions. (Cost, without additional services, praisal of each company’s position. (Similar 
926 at newsstands.) guides cost up to $24.) 


2. PLUS the NEW Edition of 304-page “Stock | 4. PLUS personal and confidential advice as 
Factograph” Manual indexing 50,000 essen- | often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, about 
tial facts about 1,800 companies and their whether to buy, sell, or hold any security 
securities AND our own investment opinion that interests you. You get expert, unbiased 
of the good and bad ints of 1,000 issues. counsel, (This service cannot be purchased 
(Sells separately for #8) alone at any price.) 





ACT Now and Receive FREE 
72-page guidebook. “THE KNOW-HOW OF MAKING. MONEY IN SECURITIES” 


explains in 35 chapters the basic principles and procedures of investment success. 
Not available for sale. 


like one of 

the best $20 worth of investment service you can get .. . just return this “ad” 
with your name and address, and your check or money order. (264eeek trial offer 
includes all the above services for only $12.) 


| this sounds like worthwhile tax-deductible expense to you . . . 


Absolute money-back guarantee, if not satisfied within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


55 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-111—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 














Uniteo States Lines 
Company * 


Y Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share payable December 18, 
1957, to holders of Common Stock of 
record November 29, 1957, who on that 
date hold regularly issued Common 
Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 
Directors also declared an extra divi- 
dend payable November 27, 1957, in 
shares of Com mon §' amounting to 
596 of the stock registered in the mame 





PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
Common Stock Dividend 


Frank bata 
President 








of each stockholder of record on Novem- 
ber 6, 1957. 


WALTER E. FOX, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











| HOOPER 
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“good business” is a passionate re- 
ligious tenet, and “poor business” is 
a deadly economic and political sin, 
we just will not allow a voluntary 
deflation to go all the way. Of course, 
if it is an involuntary affair extending 
throughout the world, this country 
alone can’t stop it. 

Seventh, it should be recognized 
that credit policy already has been 
quite successful in realizing its ob- 
jectives in certain key fields. Thus: 

a) The backbone of unreasoning 
speculation has been broken in the 
stock market. 

b) Prices of those basic com- 
modities which are not “labor- 
determined” because of wage con- 
tracts tied to the BLS Cost of Liv- 
ing Index have come down sharply. 

c) Interest rates are no longer 
artificially low. 

d) Excessive capital expansion 
is beginning to slow down. 

If you go any further, you must “de- 
flate labor,” and I doubt whether we 
have the political courage or the 
spartan business stamina which is 
required to do it. 

Eighth, I think it is too early to 
indulge in anything more than a 
“trial balloon” buying program in 
stocks. I'd rather not even put up 
my trial balloon, except on a purely 
trading basis—and then only on se- 
vere dips, bad days. I would prefer 
to pay a bit more for stocks after the 
market begins to reorient itself to 
changed conditions than to anticipate 
the reorientation and the new selec- 
tivity. Prudent investors usually sell 
before the tops have been reached, 
buy after the bottoms and higher than 
the bottom. 

Sometimes I question how much 
stock market wisdom people acquire 
as a result of long experience, since 
no two economic environments or 
investment psychologies are exactly 
the same. But my familiarity with 
the stock market over many years 
has taught me that almost every 
trend, once established, goes further 
than I anticipate. The bull market 
which preceded this correction went 
from around 162 in 1949 to around 
525 in 1956. As against this rise, a 
decline from 525 to 420 hardly is 
more than might have been expected 
by investors. 

There are no buying recommenda- 
tions in this issue’s column. I’m 
waiting for the market to reorient 
itself. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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deficiency in the missile and rocket 
development will be corrected. Most 
probably it is unwise to rush into the 
stock of any particular company 
merely because it seems to have an 
edge over another in this field. Con- 
ceivably, missile production may be 
divorced altogether from the manu- 
facture of airplanes. At the same time, 
however, it would be a mistake to 
assume that the missile will replace 
the manned airplane. We will con- 
tinue to need transports, interceptors, 
tactical bombers and fighters of all 
sorts, and we still need long-range 
strategic bombers until an entirely 
satisfactory long-range missile has 
been developed. 

At present the entire aircraft in- 
dustry is in a state of shock and up- 
heaval. This is due not so much to the 
missile question, but to the Adminis- 
stration’s curtailment of aircraft pro- 
curement for purely fiscal reasons 
which puts a severe financial strain 
on the entire industry and threatens 
at least temporary dismissal of as 
many as 50,000 workers in the aircraft 
and related industries in the Los 
Angeles area alone. 

Perhaps it is best to avoid new in- 
vestments in this field for the time 
being and to wait until the dust has 
settled. Those who hold aircraft stocks 
and, presumably, have losses in them, 
should switch into companies which 
seem to be in a generally strong 
position. I give preference to Douglas, 
General Dynamics, and Rohr. The 
latter will report record sales and 
profits (over $4.10 a share) for the 
July 31, 1957 fiscal year and expects 
further gains in the current year. 

A recent visit to Southern Cali- 
fornia strengthened my belief that 
there is a great deal of progress and 
prosperity in many individual com- 
panies despite the general gloom that 
now pervades even this usually con- 
fident part of the country. Among the 
companies previously mentioned in 
this column is Pacific Clay Products 
(August 1, 1955) which is doing ex- 
ceedingly well in its unglamorous 
field of making vitrified clay sewer 
pipe. Even without the tax benefits 
resulting from the recent Supreme 
Court decision with regard to deple- 
tion allowances, the company was 
headed for record earnings of better 
than $2.50 a share. Now $3 earnings 
are within reach. Stockholders of this 
competently managed company can 
look forward to an early increase in 
the present $1.20 dividend rate. 

Comments on several other Cali- 
fornia companies will follow in a 
later issue. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.08%, SERIES 

Dividend No. 31 

25/2 cents per shore; 





CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.24%, SERIES 

Dividend No. 8 

26'/. cents per shore; 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 

Dividend No. 40 

30‘ cents per shore 


The above dividends are pay- 
able November 30, 1957, to 
stockholders of record No- 
vember 5. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, No- 





CONTINENTAL 
C im COMPANY, Inc. 


164th 

COMMON DIVIDEND 
A ular quarterly divi- 
yam of Gorep-tive cents 
(454) per share on the 
common stock of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable December 
14, 195), to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business November 22, 
1957. 


52nd 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A —~ 9 | quarterly divi- 
dend of ninety-three 
and three-quarter cents 
($.93%) per share on the 
$3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Com- 
pany has been declared 
payable January 2, 1958 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
December 14, 1957. 


Sth 
SECOND PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A we ped quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar twelve 
and one-half cents 
($1.12%) share on the 
Second eferred stock 
($4.50 cumulative) of this 
Company has been de- 
clared payable December 
31, 1957 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business November 38, 
1957. 


LOREN R. DODSON, 





vember 29. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
October 18, 1957 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 








Bona 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Forty-Fourth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid December 
10, 1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1957. 
RODNEY A. — 


Vice-Pr 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No.75 


A reguler quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per shere 
hes been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able December 13, 1957 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Novem- 
ber 29, 1957. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretery 


Dated: October 19, 1957. 






































TENNESSEE 
GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable December 16, 1957 to 
stockholders of record on November 


22,1 ‘ 
isassh J. E. IVINS, Secretary 




















ON THE 


TH 1 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 





Try as we may, none of us can be 
free of conflict and woe. Even the 
greatest men have had to accept dis- 


appointments as their daily bread. 
... The art of living lies less in elimi- 
nating our troubles than in growing 
with them. Man and society must 
grow together. Each individual's 
efforts to discipline himself must be 
matched by society’s struggle to en- 
force the rules of law and of justice 
under the law.—Bernarp M. Barucu. 


The three great ends for a states- 
man are, security to possessors, fa- 
cility to acquirers, and liberty and 
hope for the people. —COLERIDGE. 


We are all ready to be savage in 
some cause. The difference between 
a good man and a bad one is the 
choice of the cause. 

—Wimuiam JAMES. 


Every man who expresses an hon- 
est thought is a soldier in the army 
of intellectual liberty. 

—R. G. INGERSOLL. 


Let ancient times delight other 
folk; I rejoice that I was not born 
till now. —OvIip. 


Nothing will ruin the country if the 
people themselves will undertake iis 
safety; and nothing can save it if 
they leave that safety in any hands 
but their own. —DanieEL WEBSTER. 


Liberty is the one thing you cannot 
have unless you give it to others. 
—WaLTER A. WHITE. 


A mob is a society of bodies, vol- 
untarily bereaving themselves of 
reason, and traversing its work. The 
mob is man, voluntarily descending 
to the nature of the beast. Its fit 
hour of activity is night; its actions 
are insane, like its whole constitu- 
tion. —EMERSON. 


Our institutions were not devised 
to bring about uniformity of opin- 
ion; if they had been we might well 
abandon hope. It is important to re- 
member, as has well been said, “the 
essential characteristic of true liberty 
is that under its shelter many differ- 
ent types of life and character and 
opinion and -belief can develop un- 
molested and unobstructed.” 

—CnHartes Evans Hucues. 
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| consecration naturally and with 


The only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, 
against his will, is to prevent harm to 
others. His own good, either physical 
or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. 


—Joun Stuart MIL. 
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B. C. FORBES: 


To make headway in the world, 
first consecrate yourself to your 
calling; then concentrate. The 
lives of most men of notable 
achievement have been char- 
acterized by consecration and 
concentration. Before one can 
consecrate oneself, one must be 
possessed by some bigger and 
broader and better idea than 
mere money-making. There 
must be something in the work 
| that appeals to one. The work 


| must appear to be worth while, 


worth effort and industry and 
sacrifice. Having consecrated | 
oneself to a line of endeavor, | 
then concentration must fol- 
low if proficiency and success 
are to be attained. The worker, 
be he employee or employer, 
who hasn’t consecrated himself 
to his calling fails to derive 
from it that deep satisfaction 
known to those who have con- 
secrated themselves to _ their 
jobs. Concentration follows 


joy rather than hard effort. 





The big shots are only the little 
shots who keep shooting. 


—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


Science moves, but slowly, slowly, 
creeping on from point to point. 


—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


You take all the experience and 
judgment of men over fifty out of the 
world and there wouldn’t be enough 
left to run it. —Henry Forp. 


If men use their liberty in such a 
way as to surrender their liberty, are 
they thereafter any less the slaves? 
If people by plebiscite elect a man 
despot over them, do they remain 
free because the despotism was of 
their own making? Are the coer- 
cive edicts issued by him to be re- 
garded as legitimate because they 
are the ultimate outcome of their 
own votes? —HERBERT SPENCER. 


The real price of everything is the 
toil and trouble of acquiring it. 
—ADAM SMITH. 


The universe, as far as we can ob- 
serve it, is a wonderful and immense 
engine. . . . If we dramatize its life 
and conceive its spirit, we are filled 
with wonder, terror and amusement, 
so magnificent is that spirit. 

—GEoRGE SANTAYANA. 


Thinking is one thing no one has 
ever been able to tax. 
—C. F. Ketrerine. 


When Heaven sends down calami- 
ties it is possible to escape them. 
When we occasion our own calami- 
ties, it is not possible any longer 
to live. —T’aE Kea. 


Every production of genius must 
be the production of enthusiasm. 
—DIsRAELI. 


Life affords no higher pleasure 
than that of surmounting difficulties, 
passing from one step of success to 
another, forming new wishes and 
seeing them gratified. He that labors 
in any great or laudable undertaking 
has his fatigues first supported by 
hope and afterwards rewarded by 
joy. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In the mountains of truth you never 
climb in vain.—FriepRicH NIETZSCHE. 


There are but few proverbial say- 
ings that are not true, for they are 
drawn from experience itself, which 
is the mother of all sciences. 

—CERVANTES. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 














For I am persuaded that neither death, 


A Text... 


Sent in by Harold Goss, Everett 
Mass. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book. is 

senders of texts used. 


resented to 


nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able. to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 


Christ Jesus our Lord. Romans 8:38-39 
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Girl in charge of loose ends 


The loose ends we’re talking about are tiny 
bits of tobacco that can fall into your mouth, 
your purse or your pocket. This young lady 
makes sure that American Tobacco Company 
cigarettes are as free from annoying loose 
ends as possible. 

Sample quantities of these cigarettes come 
regularly from the production lines to The 
American Tobacco Company’s Research 
Laboratory. The cigarettes are tumbled and 
bounced for a prescribed period of time in the 
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laboratory’s “‘loose-ends machine”’ (see inset). 
After this shake-up, any tobacco that has 
fallen from the cigarettes is carefully collected 
and weighed. If the amount ever exceeds the 
small minimum allowed, the cause of the excess 
is traced and eliminated. 

This is one of the many hundreds of labora- 
tory tests made daily. It’s another example of 
the ceaseless attention to detail that helps 
maintain the superior quality of The American 
Tobacco Company’s cigarettes. 


LUCKY STRIKE » PALL MALL + HIT PARADE + HERBERT TAREYTON + FILTER TIP TAREYTON 





ELECTRIC THREAD, LIFE LINE OF DAILY LIVING... 
MAGNET WIRE made by PHELPS DODGE 
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Wound tightly into the core of every electric motor, coil and transformer are countless miles of magnet wire—some even 
finer than a human hair. These insulated ‘‘threads,”’ carrying electricity, create power to operate industrial machines, 
household appliances and electronic devices. Constant contact with industry's problems, plus an application engineering 


approach to research, has enabled Phelps Dodge to develop the most widely diversified line of magnet wire in the world. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING 


SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. 


+ 
QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 





